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the duration of which is uncert ain. Rank and ^regi- 
mental position are often pot only utterly incongrumis, 
but the junior in rank is found in the superior posi- 
tion. One regiment is commanded •by a* captain, 
another has field officers as subalterns. The whole 
complement of the combatant officers in each regiment 
is but seven in number, including the staff. In most 
instances these are reduced by absence to four or five. 
It not uncommonly^ happens that these are all field 
officers, and each has to perform subaltern duties. 
During the musketry instruction of a native infantry 
regiment it not unseldom happens that, all the officers 
being engaged on that duty, the commandant is alone 
on parade with the portion of the regiment not at 
target practice. The details of interior economy, 
duties, and drills— being founded on the practice in 
British regiments having thirty officers — all these are 
thrust upon the three or four with the native regiment. 
The energies of all the staff, from that of head-quarters 
to the brigade office, are employed in requiring all the 
minutiae to be as thoroughly observed as in the example, 
and the result of course is that the occupation of the 
old lieutenant-colonel in the native regiment, who is 
the only representative of the subaltern in the British, is 
one unceasing effort to combine in his ‘own person all the 
manifold duties of a regimental officer from the grade 
of lieutenant to his own. The systeip is thoi-oughly 
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faulty, and is breaking down in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of those to jvhorn is ^iven the thankless and 
profitless task of upholding it. 

It must* be ^iiite clear to the most inexperiencec^ 
civilian, as well as to every military man, that the pro- 
portion of 160 field officers to twenty- one subalterns 
is not a proper proportion in any army ; yet the 
system which produced this disparity is still actively 
at work, and each year it increases^ this preposterous 
state of things. The cpiestion naturally arises — Is 
nothing to be done to prevent the continued growth of 
the evil? Can no outlet be found to draw off this 
superfluity of old officers ; no source be discovered for 
the supply of younger men ? All that is really needed 
to fulfil both requirements is recourse to the old 
methods. Let the old doors for retirement be opened, 
the old school for cadets be refounded.^ 

We have seen that the lagging of ‘superfluous 
veterans on the stage’ in the Company’s army was 
prevented in great measure by the practice of buying 
them out, the junior oflicers subscribing for that pur- 
pose. The objection to this practice is clearly shown by 
Mr. Clode : ‘ No doubt when, as in the army of the late 
‘East India Company, a purchase borms was not, but 
.a pension on retirement was allowed, a double fraud 
might be committed by paying an officer for prema- 
ture retirement, ^ so as to gain his rank in succes- 
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^^Tf?W!!!y§'M'f?nKOIastward, wliicli caused such ^arm in England. The 
book is an oxpre^ly authorised translation of his rc^rts to the Germart 
Government, r* ^ 

‘ Ca]>tftm Vincent’s account of the improvem^ts whicli have takc^n place lately 
in all branches of the service is accurate and clow, and is full of useful material for 
the consideration of those who believe that Russia is still where she was left by the 
Crimean War^— A’I'UEN vEUM. • 

THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. A Critical Examina- 
tion, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and History of 
Central Asia. By Baron F. von Hrllwald. Translated by Lieut. - 
Colonel Theouork Wihgman, LL.B. In 1 vol. Large post 8vo. 
with Map, 126-. 

Explorations in Central Asia are being simultaneously carried on by 
the liussians and the English, the two great rivals in the Asiatic world. 

* Scientific research follows in the footsteps of military operations. 
Russia gives to Asia culture and civilisation. Every disinterested man 
must admit that this opening of new spheres to the development of 
civilisation is the greatest gain which mankind derives from warlike 
expeditions. 

‘ A learned account of the geography of this still ill-known land, of tho charac- 
teristics of its main divisions, of the nature and habits Of its numerous races, and of 

the progress through it of Hussimi influence it contains a large amount of 

valuable information.’— T imes. 

‘ A lucidly written and apparently accurate account of Turkestan, its geographical 
features and its history. Its worth to the reader is further enhanced by a well- 
executed map, based on the most recent Russian surveys.’— Glasgow News. 

ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA. By David Kcu. Illustrated with J 
Photographs of the Country and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the ^ 
Official Map in use during tho Campaign, from tho Survey, of 
Captain Leusilin. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 125. 

‘ Though It is a graphic and thoughtful sketch, we refer to it, In some degree, for 

reasons apart from its intrinsic merits lie (the author) has satisfied ua that he 

was not the impudent impostor he seemed to lie ; and though he did not witness the 
fall of Khiva, he travelled through a great part of Central -Asia, and honestly tried 

to accomplish his task Hlsw’ork, we have said, is an able rd.Mme of genuine 

observation and reflection, which will well repay a reader’s attention.’-— T imes. . ^ 

‘ A pleasant book of travels. It is exanxlingly smart and clever, full of amusing 
anecdotes and graphic descriptions.’— Vanity Faib. ^ 
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PREFACE. 


Theuio arc two statements wliich, if true, could refute 
the followin^^ argument. One, that war has ceased 
its agency on eartli ; the other, tliattlie greatness of the 
British Empire is independent of -its foreign posses- 
sions. 


I liave endeavoured to show tlie truth of the con- 
verse of those statements, and from it to dtnnonstratci 
tin* inevitahle result of tlie policy now pursued in tln^ 
East. (Whihf these pages have been passing throngli 
the Ih'ess symptoms of a change in that policy lia\'(‘ 
appeared — in^t a day too soon.) 

Each item of evidence produced can be supple- 
Tuented by ten in support of it ; each fact asserted can 
be absolutely proved. Few statistics have been in- 
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sorted, for they are within, easy reacli elsewhere. Few 
authorities are quoted, for they are too flu^ierous to ])e 
, arranged in a small space. 

My object is rather to seek to (t)nc/)ntrate public 
attention on a peril, than to*disperse or bewilder it by 
the display of many points of ol)servation. 

ARTHUE CORY. 

Dicemhir 1875, 
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CHAPTER I. 

INCEPTION OF WAJl. 

Among the consequences of progress, or civilisation, as 
we term the effect of time on human affairs, there 
are two which are seen to he of the most conspicuous 
importance. The first of these is an increasing ra- 
pidity with which great social changes and political 
movements suc6hed one another; and the second is 
the multiplication of the human interests involved in 
each of those changes and movements, both foreign 
and domestic, not merely as the result of increasing 
population, but because those interests are vested in 
communities ev6r growing wider and vaster, 

Th^ tendency^ this expansion of societies, having 
common objects, around a governing centre, notice- 
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able throughout the world’s history, is the same which 
gave rise to the first^ combination of families into 
tribes, then of tribes into small states, kingdoms, 
or Republics, and finally resulted in tlie iperging of 
many small states into great Powers, embracing 
numerous countries, such as those of the present day. 
The process may be checked for a time, it may be 
even revprsed, for wc have numerous examples of the 
disintegration of the empires of antiquity; but the 
tendency itself remains, the fragments, if separated 
for a time, reunite, and each fresh construction is 
mightier, more complete, and more stable than its 
predecessors. 

It is not difficult to imagine this process continued 
until after many struggles, many ruptures, and many 
reconstructions ; the various Powers of the earth be- 
coming age by age fewer and fewer, may finally be 
welded under the influence of extended intelligence, 
and unanimity into one united empire governing alP 
the world ; and then only perhaps will the dreams of , 
the philosophers and moralists be realised, and the 
millennium of peace be attained. But that period is 
as yet infinitely distant, and in the meanwhile there 
is much to be done, much to be suffered. 

The processes adverted to in the growth of states 
do not glide on in a continuouai and even flow ; they 
are seen to advance by successive stages. Progress, 
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with its concomitant advanceinent of knowledge, and 
all material ^nfprovements in science, art, and manu- 
facture, aids human effoiifc in all its manifestations 
alike f it equally serves to strengthen the hands of 
executive governrru^nt while that fulfils adequately its 
purpose, and to assist revolution if the disorders in- 
cidental to nations can find vent only in violent out- 
break. Increase •of population stimulates ewery form 
of energy. The rapid spread of information shared 
simultaneously by millions of people throughout a 
continent, gives enormous force and directness of 
purpose to public opinion, and to increased power 
gives additional susceptibility of guidance. 

Thus modern history crowds its incidents. But 
though progress thus quickens its steps, it has as yet 
shown no sign of altering the manner of taking them, 
and each of the successive stages reached hitherto has 
been invariably marked by war. There is not a single 
symptom yet observable which can induce a dis- 
passionate specfator to infer that future stages will 
not be reached by the same agency. 

Of all the events which most profoundly affect 
mankind, which mark most distinctly the manner in 
which change is wrought, and which in their results 
declare and define the new position taken up, war 
stands promihent^pthe first importance. All otlier 
subjects of consideration are dw^fed into insignificance 
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1)}^ its side. It decides the fate of nations and the 
happiness or misery of countless thoi?sands of indi- 
^ viduals. It may be the means of floodini^ one*^ district 
of the earth with prosperity, giving birth to a new era 
of civilisation, and on another it may lay the brand of 
devastation, turning fertility to waste, cities to deso- 
lation, and abundance to famine. It may bring wealth 
in its hand or ruin. *It is so swift ancFviolent of stroke, 
and so wide of sweep, ^ that none can be sure of escape. 
No station is too high to be beyond its wrath, none so 
low that its suffering may not reach. Progress as yet 
has only served to enhance its power, enlarge its 
sphere, and magnify its results. 

Modern wars differ only from those of earlier times 
in being vaster of scope because waged by mightier 
powers, and sustained by greater numbers; in being 
more complete of design, more fatal of effect because 
guided by superior knowledge, and supported by more 
ample means ; in being generally of briefer duration 
because the most momentous results ^'are accelerated 
by a more perfect skill and method of conduct. 

But no influence capable of restraining war, or of 
mitigating its destructive quality, has ever yet been 
traced in the records of history as supplied by civilisation ^ 
to man. The siege of Paris succeeds the siege of Troy | 
with quicker action, with n^ore hurried screne-sbiftinff ; j 
but the drama is the same. 
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The most earnest peace-lover — he to whom war 
appears most liorrible in aspecf, most replete with the 
deepest tills that afflict humanity — cannot but admit 
the •naigh^ force it exerts, the frequency of its visits, 
and th5 unquestioned supremacy of its influence. No 
'one can ignore its work, however he may deprecate the 
means by which it is accomplished. In wliatever liglit 
it ii>ay appear, it#is above all tilings most attentively to 
be regarded, and its causes studied by all who would 
gauge human nature, or who would reason concerning 
human actions. In fact, it commands attention ; the 
probabilities of its occurrence, the places of its outbreak, 
the means for its prosecution or prevention, all these 
points are, and must ever be, of the most absorbing 
interest to men who really think on the subject at all. 

Before particularising the combination of circum- 
stances which brings about international war, let us 
glance at some which surround not only humanity, but 
the whole organic kingdom. We shall perceive, ‘ as 
through a glass darkly,’ that coincident with life in 
any form is an inexoralile, interminable condition of 
struggle. From the first instant of conception of 
vitality in any germ, the tenure of its being appears in 
be an uneftding conflict with the forces around it ; the 
lestruction of weaker organisms, and the consequent 
iccessipn of* material or strength by assimilation to 
itself, attending *the growth of every living thing from 
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vivification to deaj^. Every form known of life exists 

preying upon others. Eeconstruction, by death to 
/Support life is the great design of nature. Tlie spirit 
of S^ggression then is but the instinct of self-preservation, 
the desire for nourishment is inei^tricable from the 
motive for destruction, an4 strife J.s but the synonym 
for life itself. 

Deejr therefore, •at the foundatii-n of the scheme 
of being, lies tlie 0 €‘igia of war. From it man in 
common with every other creature holds his title to 
inhabit the world, existence itself being one continued 
conflict in which strengtli maintains itself, and weakness 
perishes. Therefore, as the seed is to the tree, so is 
the spirit of strife to the soul of man, and as tlie law 
tliat shapes them is to the leaves of the forest, so is 
war to human minds. That which we term peace — the 
temporary cessation of international struggle — is but 
the period of its preparation. Effort needs to be in- 
terrupted by intervals of repose, only that force ex- 
pended may be re-acquired. 

We find accordingly, as we should expect to find, that 
in states possessing vigorous national life, and that 
which is concomitant with it, capacity for growth, 
periods of peace are ever employed in the inventing by 
science, and in the perfecting by art of all warlike 
appliances; that at such times the organisation of 
armies is most sedulously studied, and their construe- 
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tion most cswefully fasliionod, and that each indepen- 
dent power is pcciipied in ende^ivouring to place itself 
at advantage with its neighbours in view of the next 
war.* . That is^he actual present condition of the Wijffld, 
induced by natural and unalterable laws. The actual 
‘condition is a clearly distinct 'and indisputable fact. 
But let us assume witli a certain school of modern philo- 
sophy, tbat tlie lji»ws which produce it arc altej*able and 
unnatural, to be remedied by the^mprovement of man 
and his moral culture. Quoting one of the best and 
ablest of that school ^ we say : 

^ It may sound romantic, at the end of a decade 
which has witnessed perhaps the two most fierce and 
sanguinary wars in the world’s history, to hope that 
this wretched and clumsy mode of settling national 
(|uarrels will ere long be obsolete; but no one can 
doubt that the commencement of wiser estimates of 
national interests and needs, the growing devastation 
and slaughter of modern wars, the increased range 
and power of# implements of destruction, which as 
they are employed by all combatants will grow too 
tremendous to be employed by any, and the increas- 
ing horror with which a cultivated age cannot avoid 
regarding such scenes, are all clear, if feeble and 
inchoate indications of a tendency towards this blessed 

consummation ’ (tjie italics are Mr. Greg’s own). 

, 0 

* ‘ Euigmas of Life,’ by W. R. Greg. 
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That is to say, that one of the chief methods of pre- 
venting war will he that* careful preparation for it which 

♦ 

makes the engines of war ‘ tijemendous.’ Even grant- 
ing#i»that the ‘implements of destruction ’ ^wcre '* due 
to the desire only of self-defence, it will often happen 
that the safest and surest way to defend will he the’ 
destruction hy attack of the Power capable of offence. 
To a defeated natioit it may appear that a ‘ wiser esti- 
mate of national interest and need ’ would liave been 
taken by the avoidance of a war which brought disaster, 
but to the conqueror who has effectually precluded 
his enemy from injuring him, it would be difficult 
to point out a wiser estimate. If we go farther and 
seek an explanation of the order and tranquillity 
enjoyed by the most peaceful and well-governed 
city, tranquillity which we would of our benevolent 
design confer on the whole world, order which we 
would fain believe to be the desired consummation 
of the highest human effort, we are met at the very 
threshold of enquiry by the plain t demonstration 
that the tranquillity we admire is itself but the re- 
sult of force, ordinarily latent, perhaps, but capable 
of being put forth at short notice. And that a per- 
petual but not ostensible conflict for the ‘preserva- 
tion of order, is never intermitted ; that the passions 
inseparable from the nature of man, and which let 
loose would dismember society, are kept in check 
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only and alvvays by means of which force is the chief 
agent however ^disguised or con^^ealed. 

If this assertion be (Questioned, let any sudden re- 
laxation (Qf tlte bonds of order occur, such as is sojne- 
times produced by unexpected and dire calamity — 
earthquake, or pestilence, or fire, and let the sequel 
be noted. We could imagine it even if history were 
silent, but the w(^rld is full of stories of cities on which 
sudden catastrophe has fallen, wjien the social bonds 
of law have been swept away like a cobweb. And 
when rapine, merciless cruelty, and murder liave 
sprung at once from their lairs, in the human heart, 
to rob, to torture, and to destroy. In truth the 
‘ majesty of the law ’ so often ii^oked by those to 
whom war and undisguised force are abhorrent, rests 
on the same base with them. It is as the majesty 
of the lion. Eeneath tlie calm symmetry of form, 
unperturbed grace of easy motion, lies the incarnation 
of strength and destructive power. It is the might 
born of conflict, which has fashioned the grandeur 
of the stately limbs and nerved the giant muscles 
beneath the smooth skin; the awe which these inspire, 
the moral force which deters the beholder from awak- 
ing wratlf in their owner, owe their existence to the 
physical strength which underlies them. 

In writing of the necessity for deterrent punishment 
Mr. Greg uses the following expression: ‘Due restraint 
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on known and habitual criminals is still* impeded in 
the name of the much-abused phrase — the liberties of 
the subject.” ’ Such restraint implies force, for if the 
persons to be restrained were as powerful as^thosewho 
would restrain them, there would ensue a hght. ” When 
a nation is to be restrained^ if it be strong enough to 
resist, there is a war. The power that restrains is of 
precisely the same nature as that which destroys. If 
tranquillity be ensured to a town by fear of the police-s 
man’s baton, so is peace maintained between nationsj 
by tlie menace of armies. If the ‘ roughs ’ of a town 
think themselves more than a match for the police, 
there ensues a riot. When a nation considers it can 
win advantage frofn another, there arises a war. 

That a general disarmament should take place in 
Europe because peace exists, is as reasonable a proposi- 
tion as one would be for the disbandment of the metro- 
politan police on the gTound that order reigned in the 
London streets. And while armaments are kept up, 
should any one nation be visibly weak iiit must be de- 
fended by some which are strong, or fall a victim to 
tliem. It was in ignorance or disregard of this truth 
that one of the most curious historical follies ever known 
was perpetrated. Just previous to the commencement 
of our war with Eussia a knot of well-meaning persons, 
who were deputief of a party openly professing abhor- 
rence of war, visited the sovereign of that great empire 
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then bent on -the spoliation of a weaker neighbour. The 
burden of thei^ talk to the Ktlssian monarch was the 
sin, the and the expense of war, and they declared 
that* England, of which they were the representatives, 
ratified* their views, and would have peace at any price. 
'The extraordinary part of the story was, tliat the 
Plmperor believed this statement, and there is no 
doubt that this«belief confirmcck him in his course.* 
We have only to reproduce the {jpirit of their address 
to the Czar in the form of a fair parody, which we will 
suppose addressed to the turbulent and dangerous 
classes of a town, to show the precise line of argument 
which, offered and accepted in perfect good faith on 
both sides, precipitated the Crimean^ar. We suppose 
the delegate of the peace party speaking to representa- 
tives of the thieves, burglars, and garotters of St, Giles’. 

‘ Worthy citizens, we, the municipal authorities, 
the government, and all the intelligent people of 
England, arc quite convinced in this era of civilisation 
that the rightsvof property are in themselves so sacred 
as to require no protection, save that of their own 
natural and inherent inviolability. We are satisfied 
that amongst you all there is no one who is not, by the 
mere de\^lopment of moral culture, quite above sus- 

* All evidence goes to prove that Russia was perfectly unprepared 
for tho^ Crimean Warj and this unreadines8*^ould only have been 
caused by the Empdror’s uubelief*in its occurrence. 
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picion of coveting anything that is not legally his own. 
It is now universally Scknowledged that the days of 
knocking a fellow citizen down, stamping • om his face 
with iron-shod boots, squeezing his throat till he. is all 
but strangled, with the sordid object of abstracting his 
purse, have utterly passed away. We are .sure that 
none of you will permit such practices, and we are 
therefore happy to ^inform you that, owing to this 
general enlightenment, and the harmony therefrom 
resulting, the time has arrived when the cudgel, that 
relic of a barbarous age, in the hands of the policeman, 
that rude minion of an antiquated policy, is^ to be 
forthwith abolished, as no longer tolerable by common 
sense and the gehtler wisdom of modern times. The 
ample funds which will be thus rendered available to 
philanthropy by the abolition of that reproach to 
civilisation — the police force — will be devoted to the 
endowment of a vast and sumptuous “ Cadgers’ Insti- 
tute,” of which you will all become honorary members, 
and where coffee and catechism, tea and tracts, soap 
and sermons, shall be in perpetual flow to refresh your 
happy and rational society.’ 

(Substituting the words ‘ life ’ for ‘ property,’ 

‘ armies ’ for ‘ police,’ and altering the detaKs accord- 
ingly, the above is what the peace party did say.) 
We suppose for one instant that sucji an address were 
believed by those worthy citizens, and shall have no 
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di!liciilty m imagiDing farther, the state of London on 
the night ensuittg. The Emperor took the peace party 
at their '^ord, and war followed as a matter of course. 

In^thu^ drawing a parallel between the precautiTJhs 
taken by civil government for securing order and pro- 
tection for property and foj: life and limb, and those 
whereby states endeavour to secure their independence 
and safety, the object sought to bft shown is the com- 
mon origin, the identity in nature, the universality 
and the permanence of the dangers against which both 
have to provide. 

So far from gathering any assurance of increased 
unlikelihood of war from the advance of civilisation, 
all that we gain is a certainty of greater suddenness 
and violence in its commencement, and of greater 
speed in its course. Its great explosions are neither 
less frequent nor less fatal though they may become 
briefer of duration. 

Therefore the urgent need of preparation for war is 
greater now thaft it has ever been, and increases rather 
than diminishes with all material progress. But if 
war be thus inevitable, should we not suspect a fallacy 
in the prevailing idea that it is an unmixed evil ? That 
practically it is all powerful whether for good or for 
evil is demonstrated by all history ; that there is no 

single ^ign now visible whence to infer that it will be 

• * 

less influential, or of less frequent recurrence in the 
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future, is forced on the mind in considering the present 
state of Europe. 

Common sense would s^rve to show tlkit, par- 
ticularly at this juncture, the great object of a 
prudent nation should he rather tg gain strength to 
wage war successfully thai\, to seek to avoid the un- 
avoidable. And that is .the object avowed at this 
moment by two at least of the great ^Powers. That is 
the reason why Germany and Russia have standing 
armies of more than a million soldiers ; why France is 
striving to emulate their example ; and why the aggre- 
gate of the armed forces of Europe amounts to nine 
millions of men. No amount of sentimental talk con- 
cerning the horrors of war can alter or disguise the 
stubborn fact: the policy of those Powers is so far 
natural and intelligible in that they would cease 
to be in the front rank if they pursued any other. 
May it not be that this state of things, which certainly 
exists whether we like it or not, is neither so terrible 
nor so unnatural as we in Great Britain are in the 

V 

habit of assuming it to be ? 

Thinkers have ere now seen reason to doubt whether 
international war, judged of in all its effects, adds to 
the sum of human misery on earth. It may be but 
one phase, and that not the most destructive, of the in- 
terminable strife which is the condition of existence. 
Famine and pestilence slay more ; destitution, pauper- 
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ism, and disease from pressure of over-population, count 

their victims as jbhickly. Assuredly war has no mono- 

* 

poly of .iiorrors. Take the pages of contemporary 
histofy as unfol^de^ before us in the daily journals. -•* 
Oppression and pain, hopeless struggle and prolonged 
and fruitless agony, ])odily and mental anguish, cruelty 
and wickedness, fill up the record. There are countless 
evils which in the'*time of our most boasted prosperity, 
born of peace, debase the minds, tcwture tlie bodies, and 
deface and brutalise the features of men. Their offspring 
are to be seen in the squalid hordes that throng the 
city which has never been touched by hostile shot. 
It is the rapacity, the shameless greed, whicli springs up 
most rankly in the artificial security of peace in the 
souls of those who give themselves up to the lust of 
wealth, that turns the fair earth to hell to crowds of 
hopeless human beings. For one pang inflicted by war, 
how many are caused by the poisons which Mammon 
brews ? how many torments are suffered at the merci- 
less hands of 4:he Moloch avarice, which consigns 
children to the mine and to the mill to stunt and 
wither them soul and body, which devotes women to 
the Fiends of scorn and shame, and men to the Furies 
of despair ^nd crime ? War can add nothing of horror 
to the picture which this present hour of peace could 
display^ to us were the veil of conventional decorum 
under which it is hidden removed. We talk of the 
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‘ sacredness of human life : ’ it is not sacred. When 
starvation ceases in our streets, when murder bj its 
means, and by neglect, no l^tnger claims its Vh3tims by 
hundreds and thousands of children annually, the 
phrases we catch up of the ‘ horrors of war ’ and the 
‘sacredness of human lifo’^ay bear some significance. 

‘ One-third of all who die in England are under 
five years old ; in many towns, or districts of towns, 
and among great nbasses of population, this propor- 
tion reaches to one half or more, so cheap is human life 
in the highest civilisation.’ 

^ Two hundred and seventy-six children were found 
dead in the areas and streets of London within twelve 
months.’ 

i ‘Infant mortality and infanticide destroy nearly 
I half the population, and more than half in certain 
[ classes and conditions,’ 

‘ A deputation from the Metropolitan Association of 
Officers of Health stated to Lord Palmerston that out 
of sixty thousand children dying annually in England 
and Wales within the school ages as many as fifty 
thousand might have been saved.’ 

In other words they were murdered. 

These extracts from one of the morning papers 
show a glimpse of but one of the horrors of peace. 
Considering these things, we shall hardly* satisfy our- 
selves that our unreadiness or unwillingness to en- 
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counter war fs due only to our great goodness and 
vii tiie ; that we alone of the nfitions of Europe must 
neglect o^r arins because of the exceeding wickedness 
of resort to thefti. 

* The destruction of great cities by war was formerly 
held to be a dirtjct consequence of their crimes. Were 
that hiith well founded we* could not refuse to see 
in the present condition of London the portent of 
coming disaster. Palaces raise their heads in every 
direction. Wealth inexhaustible glitters on either 
hand in all its streets. Public works more stupendous 
than those of J3abylon or Eome attest tlie luxury, the 
ambition, and the magnificence of its people. And 
side by side with splendour stands misery, gaunt with 
hunger, squalid witli unutterable woe, born of vice and 
disease, and savage and dangerous with crime. Nor is 
the rising peril confined to the one source and from 
the lowest class. Flagrant corruption flaunts its 
success abroad. A profound disbelief, not only in 
^religion, but in^ethical truth, is visible in the trans- 
action of all business, whether mercantile or political. 
To acquire vast wealth by fraud, to dispense it with 
open shame and sin, is so common in these days as 
to excite Di)t even comment. It is a mere matter of 
observation to inform ourselves that when vice throws 
aside even the cloak of hypocrisy mischief haunts its 
home. * And in England afire scores of cities rivalling 


c 
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London in both wealth and misery. On these and on 
the nation possessing *them, war des(jends to destroy 

n 

and perhaps to purify, to shift the burden human 
wAes, but not necessarily to increase theba. 

The same riches that turn the hearts of their pos- 
sessors to the evil which saps the national strength act 
also as the incentive to foreign cupidity. These in 
their accumulation,, together with the commerce which 
produce them, constitute a temptation always before 
the eyes of the envious. We have drained the re- 
sources of half the world into our coffers, Englishmen 
make fortunes out of every country to spend them in 
their own. Enterprise abroad has laid the foi^ndation 
pf half our homes. We have collected this wealth 
often by force, not unseldom.by fraud. And now that 
it is gained, we neglect the means for its security, we 
affect to repudiate the policy which attained it, and 
the exertion of strength to maintain our hold of it. 
We speak contritely, and with our mouths full, of our 
want of appetite. We no longer desire our neigh-^ 
hours’ goods, but we desire peaceful possession of our 
own gains, and because we wish it there is to be no 
more war. 

But though it is necessary in the endeavour to 
show cause for the inevitable occurrence of war, to 

glance at all the influences which are working to bring 

«> 

it about, it is no part of the plan * of this essay to 
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indulge in vague denunciation of social mischiefs or to 
ascribe to them undue power atd weight. There must 
be a pl^n r&son alleged and a weak point for assail- 
iifg shown if \farning is to be of any avail, and l^tli 

of siiJill bp «bnwn mdv top olonrlv. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VULNERABILITY OF ENOiANB. 

We have already seen that one of the effects of the 
material development of the age is to render the 
breaking out of hostilities among nations more sudden 
tlian formerly. There is another effect of it upon the 
course of modern war, which is quite as certain, and 
touches us more nearly. 

As the advancement of education tends to place the 
mental acquirements of men on a footing of equality 
by permitting lower capacities to be brought to an 
artificial level with the higher, as regards knowledge, 
so the result of progress in the machin^y of war is to 
equalise to a considerable extent the troops of all the 
nations which are similarly armed. 

There can be no doubt that the position of Great 
Rritain, her greatness and power, have been due pri- 
marily to the combative qualities displayed by her 
people. Almost all her greatest victories have been 
won against superior nuinbefs by dint 'of that quality 
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which is best expressed by the term pugnacity. This 
is twin-born yith the desire to pursue and to slay in- 
stinctive# to man, and which is more fully developed 
and eXem^ified in the British race than in any othtr. 
The natural bent (^f men’s minds and their dispositions 
are most clearly seen in thej^ hours of relaxation and 
amusement. Amongst us this love of the chase colours 
our national life, %,nd it may be traced in every class, 
from the highest to tlie lowest,* in every age, from 
childhood to senility. From the peer, wliose greatest 
pride is to be a master of hounds, to the peasant, whose 
keenest joy is in a rat-hunt — from the boy whose pet 
plaything is a toy sword, whose first mechanical effort 
is a watch-spring gun, to his great grandsire who sits 
in judgment on the breechloader he cannot carry, half 
in envy, half in disparagement, the ruling passion is 
manifest throughout. ‘It’s a fine day, let’s go and 
kill something,’ is the phrase put into an Englishman's 
mouth by the foreigner who would sum up the 
character of Jolfti Bull in an epigram. From Eton to 
the village green English boys of all ranks and ages 
delight in pugilism — the simplest, most primitive, and 
readiest species of combat known. In the lower ranks, 
debarred /rom the still more fierce and dangerous pas- 
times of the wealthy, the delight continues through 
life. In the highest it is regl^LCgj^JbgUSua^^ 
whole world for ^xcitementf iiT, sport,’ or in 
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Call this quality wjjiat we will — pluck, hardihood, 
or animal spirits — it is identical in elssance with the 
pugnacity which has achie'/ed England’s ^'eatness, 
ancr which is the result of the great law of aggression 
adverted to. 

This quality will, doubtless, always have great in- 
fluence in determining the issue of battles ; but as it 
is seen to the greatest advantage when the fight closes 
to a hand-in-hand struggle, so its importance dimin- 
ishes as the distance is increased between the com- 
batants. But warfare is becoming more and more^a 
science of fighting at long distances, so that one of our 
former advantages is being gradually but surely with- 
drawn. 

The more perfect the machinery of war the less 
scope for individual strength and daring. The chief 
means we had for counterbalancing the odds against us 
is unquestionably diminished ; yet the odds were never 
so gi-eat as now. Even granting that science and skill 
have done their best for us, they^ Jhave done equally 
well for our neighbours. More masterly strategy aqd 
more brilliant tactics than those 
in the recent war could hardly be. 

When each individual soldier is carefully trained 
to a high degree of excellence, when he is armed with 
a weapon perfected by moderp art, and when his efforts 
and movements are directed by a mind of the highest 
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order, he is a foe not to be lightly regarded, he he of 
any nation. "^hen such foes* number by millions, 
oven En§|Iand may well enc[uire if she can match them. 
But with ^all fter-corabativeness, and notwithstanding 
her fighting and aggressive instincts, perhaps because 
of them, she has an army which does not amount to 
one-tenth of any one of those maintained by the great 
liQW^XS. 

Confident of her strength, he;- valour, and insular 
position, she dispenses with the precautions essential 
to less considerable states, and, in point of available 
armed strength, she is inferior to them all. For 
actual defence of her island citadel we will even as- 
sume that she can provide, even against the colossal 
forces of the continent; but, for service abroad, the 
idea of her contending on terms of equality with the 
great Powers cannot be entertained. The love of 
liberty in Great Britain, the self-confident feeling of 
strength and courage, is, in fact, the origin and root 
of her present® incapacity for war. The notorious 
jealousy * of the English people of a standing army 
unquestionably arises from two sources, one the fear 
that the army should be used as an instrument of op- 
pression ali home ; the other, contempt of the charac- 
teristics of continental states whose constitution differs 
from ours in having none of the freedom of thought 
* V%d^ Clode’s ' Military Forces of the Crown.* 
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and action which we claim as a birthright. The first 

has made the army always unpopulartin England. It 

is this whicli, in despite of the brilliant services her 

c 

armies have performed for her, making hej what she 
is, has rendered enlistment the last pieasnre of disgrace 
by which a lad of the r^pectable classes can fill up 
the list of youthful delinquencies. It is this feeling 
’^hich makes it difficult for us td find space for a 
barrack, which cauces smug Paterfamilias to object 
to the neighbourhood of a building wliose inmates he 
learns to believe are useless, idle, worthless loungers, 
who eat bread they do not earn, and whose scarlet 
uniform, though it has blazed in the front of many 
a famous field for England, is here only, in his eyes, 
a badge of inferiority and a sign of peril to his 
female flock. 

Rotund divines, sleek in broadcloth, and easy in 
study armchairs, twit commanding officers of regi- 
ments with indifference to the ‘ ruin of a thousand 
housemaids.’ Petitions are got up find numerously 
signed and addressed to Parliament, for the removal 
of soldiers from ‘respectable’ neighbourhoods. Pur- 
veyors of public amusements object to the presence 
of even non-commissioned officers in uniform in their 
seats for spectators, lest the dread of contamination 
from the hated garb should keep ‘ respectable ’ ^people 

t » 

away. So utterlv-jLiscredited at > home ia the nobles t 
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service in the world. Whatever the grounds for this 
fear and jealc^usy may have been formerly, we shall see 
heyeafte# that they are baseless now, and the feeling 
must be i^moved before we can hope for an adeqifttte 
re-organisation of pur national defences. 

The soldier of modern ^ays cannot be improvised. 
Very much more time is necessary for his produc- 
tion than was th8 case when every man flew to his 
arms if his country were in danger. For any modern 

rn.w r^ver] nn^b^rprl by, tboUS^nds, 

Wduld ba perfectly useless in t he line^oLbattle. Modern 
war crowds its incidents even more closely than does 
modern history. The year required to teach our 
defenders the use of their weapons might leave us 
nothing to defend. The few weeks in which a modem 
campaign runs its course would hardly suffice to teach 
men to move to their right or to their left at the word 
of command; to give them skill with the rifle would be 
impossible; and for the all important purpose of afiTord- 
ing the reliance^on discipline which is the main-spring 
of armies, for teaching trust in the guidance of leaders, 
and for inspiring mutual confidence in the ranks, there 
could be no opportunity. The time for this is now, 
while at peace, and all the nations of Europe know this 
but ourselves, and are taking measures accordingly. 

Ev^n admitting that our national self-confidence 
is justifiable so far as-regarda our defence of our island 
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shores, granting that the regular troops kept in Great 
Britain and Ireland can, with the aid ^f^oiir constitu- 
tional army the militia, and with the volunt^rs, k§ep 
tht? world at bay, there is another most * important 
point to be considered. 

It is often said that (^reat Britain, as an insular 
Power, is not concerned in continental affairs, that she 
has no interest in continental war* that great arma- 
ments are unnecessai^ to her, that she cannot compete 
on land with the great Powers, and 
patible with hcrj 30 sition qnd interest to attempt ^.to 
rival them. The truth is precisely the reverse. 

Strategically Great Britain is a vast continental 
Power, having indeed a citadel, as we have said, or keep, 
encircled by a natural and admirable line of defence, 
the ocean ; but having her main territories at great 
distances from the governing centre, in two great con- 
tinents Asia and America, in opposite quarters of the 
globe, she has long lines of communication to guard 
between them, formidable rivals fast Approaching her 
frontiers, and menacing those lines from the flank^ 
throughout the greater portions of their lengths. She 
is so nearly concerned in the maintenance of the equi- 
librium of power in Europe, that any great disturbance 
of it must involve her in war to protect those lines. 
She^ust be prepared at any^ moment to place ap army 
i n the he l d, pr_ aee her xQHUpunications wi th In digo ciit off* 
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She is at this moment holding detached points in 
Europe, the pQSsfission of which is only justified to her 
in her chafracter^ as a great Power, holding by necessity 
and by foroe of arms that which is essential to her as 
a road to her richest dependency; and she knows, or 
(uight to know, that her title* to these possessions will 
be challenged the moment her power to make it good 
seems open to question. How absolutely insecure and 
unstable that equilibrium is at this ‘time is plain to all 
Europe, and patent to every intelligent person who can 
read. 

A revolt in Bosnia may be put down, but the mere 
fact of the course pursued by the great Powers, their 
intervention and the manner of it, show how unreal is 
the authority they affect to support. 

Russia may be willing to delay for a while the raising 
of the ‘ Eastern Question.’ It suits her to do so for the 
very intelligible reasons we shall presently show, but 
it is impossible to doubt that it will be raised when she 
^8 prepared to overbear all opposition ; it is impossible 
to deny or conceal the immense importance of the 
question to us, and equally impossible to ignore the 
apathy which our statesmen display with regard to it. 

The very first motive in that struggle for existence 
and self-preservation which is the law of organic 
nature, ^ s cupidi ty,* the parent of war. If any one 
nation be conspicuous for possessing in its single 
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grasp as much wealth as that held by all the rest 
of the world put together, then its strength must be 
commensurate with its pos?essions; or there ecan be no 
eSfcape from the conclusion that whenever apd wherever 
possible there will be an attack mode on that nation 
by the others. This is po matter of theory, no pro- 
bability resting on the doctrine of chance; it is a 
certainty as absolute, and as imnoifediately the result 
of the fundamental laws pointed out, as the fall of 
the apple in Newton’s garden was the result of the law 
of gravitation. 

The point at which the attack will be directed 
will as certainly be the weakest displayed, if there 
be any so conspicuous as to be plain to the whole 
world. We have seen that our citadel England 
herself is strong by natural position, and we will 
assume that it is adequately guarded from inva- 
sion. But the island of Great Britain represents the 
heart only of the British Empire. Mortal wounds may 
be inflicted elsewhere. Can we suppSse for a moment ^ 
that the wealth and prosperity which renders this 
island the envy of the world is bound up within it, 
and that the great limbs which embrace the globe 
may be severed, and yet that this wealth and property • 
may remain to us here within the four seas. Impos- 
sible. Our main territories, those from wh][ch our 
strength and our main resources are drawn, lie far away. 
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Nqt less in importance than even the safety of our island 
home itself is the defence of ou^ lines of communica- 

tion with those distant territories. 

^ • 

Yliq two iin?nense dominions which constitute th^ 
bulk of our Empire, Canada and India, wholly dissimi- 
lar in most resj5ects* are alike in these, that their com- 
munications are very distant from our centre and both 
are objects of keejj attention and of jealous envy to 
foreign Powers, whose strength, size, and energy render 
them formidable rivals to us, and whose gain by any mis- 
fortune to ours would be most considerable. America 
on the one hand, Russia on the other— each of these 
Powers is advantageously for itself based on our line 
of communication, the one with India, the other with 
Canada, each has a direct and most tempting ad- 
vantage held out in the prospect of disaster to us, in 
the shape of an enormous increase of wealthy terri- 
tory to itself. Within the last few years, war witli both 
these Powers has been imminent, and with one it was 
^desirable. To a^id it with America we paid a large 
yim (if mon ey. To avoid it with Russia we acquiesced 
in the v iolatio n o f a treaty which was the only remain- 
ing result of our last great war in Europe and the 
breach of \thich has placed us in a signally false posi- 
tion. 

It cannot be supposed that the questions which 
were then mooted, and the consideration of which 
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was staved off, are not capable of being reopened. 
We may hear no m^re of the Alabama claims^but 
other matters of dispute have not bee^ wanting be- 
t^een America and ourselves. They^ are not • found 
with less difficulty between two Powers, when one’ of 
them is ready to fight and the otliel to pay money 
to avoid fighting.. With*regard to Russia, it is impos- 
sible for us to continue to cede to l^er all she demands, 
all she takes, alike in Europe and Asia, unless we are 
really prepared to abdicate our own position entirely. 
We^may avoid war for the pxes&nt^ even for a_fewj;ears, 
at this price, but the moment we thwaxL.Ji.er iJesigns, 
war is inevitable. Her long cheris hed pur^e, th e 
establishment of her power in the JBlack. .Sea». 
already permitted. In Turkey and Persia her grasp is 
already closing on the lines of communication with 
India, which material progress would have opened to 
us. It is no purpose of Russia to declare war, her 
work is proceeding better without it. Before her de- 
liberate but crushing advance two ^ffete Powers are 
crumbling away, and it is open war alone that can stay 
her steps. 

Important as our relations are with America, and 
injurious to our interests as would be any «loss to us of 
territory in that continent, both loss and injury would 
shrink into absolute insignificance if compared with 
that which threatens us in *the prospect of any decline 
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of, our empire in India. It is mainly from her that we 
derive our vast wealth and the boundless prosperity we 
enjoy. Itj is from her, ‘ the storehouse of jhe 
as Peter tlie*G?5arcane3Tier. that our coffers are filM 
to overflowing. Thousands of English families owe 
^•ompetence andf affluence to India alone. She supports 
half Qur.„a£my. The greatest trading company in the 
world owed its existence to her. It is not too much to 
f^ay that it is the possession of Ind,ia which confers on 
(Ireati Britain her only claim to be a first-rate Power. 
Statistical information concerning this great and to us 
essential dependency is on so vast a scale and so easy 
of access to all readers, that it is no part of the design 
of this volume to reproduce it here. But we have only 
to bear in mind a few significant items of it to perceive 
how all-important she is to us. 

A dominion of more than a million square miles, pro- 
ducing a revenue of more than fifty million pounds 
sterling annually, remits directly and for expenditure 
in Great Britain fourteen millions a year. Add to this 
profits on trade, private remittances, interest on loans, 
on public works, railways, and telegraphs, and then con- 
ceive what would follow if India were severed from us. 
Her resources have not yet approached their full develop- 
luent ; tj ^y are prac tically inexhaustible , and their flow 
to us, great as it is, only at the comparative commence- 
ment of its course. IndicatiAg, then, only what she really 
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is to US, and assuming it to be generally understood, we 
shall pass on to the m^lin object of our enquiry, not for- 
getting, though without expatiating on, Vhat she is to 

« f 

uj^in other respects than mere money piofit. We shall 
assume that England does not forget that for more tlV^in 
a century India has been the scene of some of her 
proudest triumphs, the training-ground of some of her 
best soldiers, the school of some of^ lier truest heroes. 
We shall take it for granted that our national pride, as 
well as our national sense of profit, certainly precludes 
our acquiescence in the tame delivery of such a posses- 
sion to another Power. 

In that assumption we have now to enquire of what 
nature is our ten^re of this dominion to which we owe 
so much ? What have we to fear for it ? How are we 
to maintain it ? 

The Heir-Apparent to the English throne and to 
the Empire of India is now on a visit to that vast 
territory. There can, therefore, be no more fitting 
time to answer these questions, for^on the adequate 

■■ j; 

comprehension of them rests the possibility of his 
maintaining the integrity of that empire. 

The history of British India is one of the most vivid 
illustrations of the truth of those general daws where- 
with we have prefaced our inquiry which can be pro- . 
duced. It is written in blood. To read the pages of 
Orme and his successor Kaye is to I'ead the 'story of 
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waft It seems the story of one long battle. No respite 
is afforded to tl]^e reader any nfore than to the foe. 
From the^ first chapter to^the last — from Plassy to 
Delhi-^-rthe confBct rages, and though in , the century of 
events detailed a marvellous fabric of empire has been 
raised and consolidated of law and order, the great foun- 
dations of force and arms are the conspicuous features of 
the edifice. The pkture represented is of tlie tangible 
fact in accordance with the tlieory pf our first chapter. 
Both theory and practice show no symptom of change. 
The same dangers threaten, the same only means of 
defence exists. While strife still plays its part among 
men, while cupidity prompts the attack and self-preser- 
vation seeks its guard, while force holds and pride 
revolts, war must be. Where millions of people, sub- 
jugated by foreign conquerors, live divested of national 
rights and possessions, which have been transferred to 
the keeping of aliens for their aggrandisement, there 
is the theatre of war. If, in addition to the inherent 
4?lements of strife^ we have demonstrated to us, the slow 
but steady and sure approach of a third Power towards 
that theatre ; if that Power be our old enemy and pre- 
sent rival, seeking the same advantages that we seek ; 
if we see Ber year by year, campaign by campaign, 
gradually but surely improving her position, until she 
bids fair to epvelope ours on all sides, then, unless we 
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woald i^^nore both theory and facts, we must admit 
the e /entual certainty ^of war. 

To sum up, we observe an increasing rjxpidity in 
tJae movement of events, a stimulus, to^’all nations yet 
possessing vitality, to provide means of defence against 
surprise, the preparation of all warlike material and 
appliances and the organisation of armies on a scale 
never before attempted or approached, enormous 
wealth still accumulating within narrow limits in the 
hands of a nation at once the most aggressive in dis- 
position and weakest in material power, a cause of 
disturbance ever tljrcatening the balance of power in 
Europe in the impending dissolution of Turkey whose 
existence is an •anomaly and an anaclironism in tlui 
present age, a ferment in the minds of men loosening 
all social bonds and barriers of thought, a corruption 
of morals flagrant alike in political, commercial, and 
social affairs such as is always seen to precede convul- 
sion ; discontent and sedition, rife in classes consider- 
ably above the mob botli in intelligence and influence,, 
All these are signs of war. Finally we have the weak 
point, the exposed and unguarded opening in our 
armour, clear and distinct to all the world, which in- 
vites attack. We have an empire no lori^er insular 
yet maintained defenceless by insular traditions and 
prey udices. 

We are at a strategical disadvantage with our 
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great rival in Asia which is rapidly increasing. Wc 
have not only army commensurate with our needs 
an(J, positkm, but our whciie system of recruiting is 
radically fci*ilty and ill adapted to its purpose. Tinm 
so essential now^ to us for the raising and instruction of 
troops is frittered away in discussion, not of the main 
points of reform, hut of frivolous trivialities, while the 
whole scheme demands remodelling. For if the laws 
which ever since the world’s story b^gan have produced 
war are not now suddenly and by a miracle suspended, 
if the passions of men have not now ceased to bring 
forth tlicir accustomed fruit, then is war certain except 
in the alternative of national ruin, slavery, and the fall 
of the British Empire. 

A growing conviction of the imminence of conflict 
is to be observed pervading minds whicli liold tlie most 
mutually opposed opinions. Cardinal Manning fore- 
bodes a deluge of war over Europe as a direct cliastise- 
inent from Grod for irreverence and infidelity. Victor 
^ugo predicts tfie same event as arising from the 
defeat and wrongs of France. The author of ‘The 
Creat Game ’ anticipates a general attack on England 
after the revolt of her colonies consequent on weakness 
and decay. The author of ‘ The Battle of Dorking ’ 
illustrated by a brilliant fiction the vague sent im out of 
the public, and the’ extraordinary popularity of that 
Work was due entirely to the subtle sense of danger 
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which is still visible in the utterances of the Press 

r. 

tliough its cause is ill ascertained &n(,l its nature ill 
understood. 

Our object now is to resolve the vag^.ie fears, to 
determine tlie precise nature of the peril, to demon- 
strate the character of the menace offered to us, to 
display the point of attack and the means of defence. 
To do this we must consider in detail the respective 
positions of Great Britain and Kussia in Asia from the 
military point of view. 
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THE ffTRATEGICAL POSITION. 

[The sketch rapidly drawn in this and the following 
chapter of the Russian progress in Central Asia was pub- 
lished in India between two or three years ago. Sir Henry 
Rawlinsou’s recent work, ‘ England and Russia in the East,’ 
renders it now almost a work of supererogation. But tha 
copious information, the lucid arrangement of facts, and the 
ability with which they are set forth in that most impor- 
tant and valublo publication, only serve to confirm in every 
particular the views which were formed quite independently, 
from mere attention to current history, and the sources 
of knowledge concerning Central Asia, open to rao in 
common with the public at large. The notes which I have 
•extracted from Sir Henry Rawlinson’s work, show how 
nearly identical are the opinions I have ventured to express, 
with those of that accomplished writer and statesman.] 

The objecti of Strategy has been correctly defined to 
• be the placing of an army in such a position that at 
the time of collision with an enemy it shall possess a 
relative* advantage. 
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If for the word ‘ army,’ we substitute ‘ nation,', in 
the above definition, then the object of its rulers in 

regard to strategical position should be 'to establish its 

* . 

fpntiers so as to secure such relative < advantage over 
the neighbouring states. 

As a great maritime Power, holding by ferce of 
arms a vast dominion many thousand miles from our 
centre, the base of all our opera1;ions in Asia is at 
present the sea. ^Two-thirds of our whole Indian 
border are encircled by the ocean, viz. to the south, 
south-east and south-west. While we possess a mari- 
time supremacy we are secure there. Of the remaining 
third, the portion lying to the east is covered by 
an immense trapt of mountain and forest held by 
savage tribes incapable but of the pettiest mischief, 
rendering our right flank quite secure from serious 
invasion. There thus remains for consideration only 
the state of the lines which form our north and north- 
west frontier. 

These extend along the bases of ^le Sulieman and 
Himalaya mountains, and here alone we are in contact 
with other Powers whom we are forced to regard with 
watchfulness and precaution. 

To the north-west of Hindustan are countries in- 
habited by people fierce, warlike, fanatical, and bitterly ■ 
hostile to us. In their present condition they are 
poor, ill-armed, and disunited. Mahomedans thoroughly 
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imbued with the bigotry and martial zeal of the 
founder of their^religion, their hand is against every 
man’s, but tliey are not incapable of combination. 
Their *coun try ij^in a military point of view one of tl\p 
strongest* in the world, their government one of the 
weakest and worst. Of the states included in this 
general description Afghanistan is singly of import- 
ance as a kingdonv Belochistan is an aggregate of 
small principalities, while the A^freedies and other 
tribes immediately on our border own allegiance to 
none, are invariably at feud one with another, and, 
turbulent and unruly, are too weak to become of them- 
selves dangerous to our peace. 

To the north the State of Nepal is noteworthy, 
being held by a people naturally warlike, and of the 
most admirable material for soldiery. They are bigoted 
Hindoos, and though their fanaticism is of a different 
and weaker kind than that of Mahomedans, they are 
capable of being roused to strong animosity against 
us in respect to o^e of our customs— the slaugli ter of 
kine. This country is also mountainous, easy of defence 
by the possessors, and difiScult for offensive operations 
from the plains. Their Government is at present purely 
personal, aifd powerful only from the rare ability and 
energy of its real- ruler and titular prime minister. 

Between our territories and Belochistan, Afghan- 
istan, and Nepal,* our frontter lies along the foot of the 
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great mountain chains named above. Tlie two for.mer 
states are conterminous, but between ^he east of Afghan- 
istan and file west of Nepal a tract of hill country iu- 
iervenes, which is occupied partly ^by Cashmere, a 
dependency of our own, and partly by minor hill 
states peopled by tribes wholly iinwarlike wlio are 
under our protection. The province of Ladak, which 
lies between the boundaries of therChinese Empire and 
ours, is a tract cor\sisting wholly of the loftiest moun- 
tains and plateaux, having an average elevation of 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
may be left out of farther consideration in a strategical 
disquisition, when it is ascertained to be, as it un- 
doubtedly is, wholly unfitted to be the theatre of war. 

A frontier which thus runs, as ours is seen to do, 
along the foot of a range of mountains, divides nations 
which differ radically in the character of their re- 
spective countries. On the one side a hilly region, where 
all military operations are impeded greatly by natural 
obstacles, where the population is ccanty, where thg 
cultivation is proportionally far less than in the plains, 
where the roads, communications from town to town, 
village to village, are fewer and more difficult to 
traverse, and where consequently a poverty* of material 
resources is entailed. 

Yet the hill people have generally the advantage 
of their lowland neighboufs in muscular development, 
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physical strength, and the robustness of person and 
mind which tend to make good soldiers ; the difficulties 
in the waj of*centralisation of government, aid in pre- 
servifig social Communities as detached tribes among 
wliom internecine war is common, and thus, though 
comparatively poor, weak in numbers, and deficient in 
organisation, these liiglilanders have usually a fierce 
and reckless milittyy spirit, warlike liabits, and render 
themselves formidable to the dwellers in the plains. 
It is principally in the character of marauders that 
they appear, Le, more as invaders with a temporary 
purpose of robbery, that they descend from their hills 
as from a fastness, the strength of which they know 
and appreciate, upon the wealth of t^he open country, 
than as having any purpose of permanent conquest; 
their predatory habits, and want of union and dis- 
cipline, almost precluding them from success in regular 
warfare. 

On the other side, the condition of the inhabitants 
^ of the lowland country is the very reverse of the above. 
Their population is numerous, their communications 
are easy, their government strong, their resources and 
their wealth great, their wars, and consequently their 
armies, are on a greater scale, their combination is ex- 
tensive, and their national power far more complete 
and available for offence or defence. 

Thus the relative attitude of the two descriptions 
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of nations to one another is found to be this. Thai 
while the border is generally liable to sudden forays 
and aggressive disturbances from the hills', the more 
important expeditions on a large scale mre always un- 
dertaken from tbe plainvS, and the reprisals of the latter 
are generally more bloody and mischievous ..than the 
raids which provoked them. 

On the whole, then, the highl(^ndcrs suffer most, 
for while the organised forces from below often pene- 
trate deeply into their country, inflicting heavy losses 
on their impoverished people, the peace of tlie plains 
is seldom disturbed beyond the borders to the depth to 
which raiders can penetrate and retire within a day’s 
space. 

Notwithstanding, it is almost always found so irk- 
some to the lowlanders to be perpetually exposed to 
attack from the hills, that sooner or later invasion 
upon them for the purpose of permanent compiest and 
annexation by the wealthier power is resorted to. 
This general description will apply in ^le case of states 
that are independent, unaffected by other Powers, and 
whose political relations with each other are the mere 
results of proximity and the natural laws adverted to. 

But complexities of the greatest importance arise if 
.either state in this relative position to. its neighbours 
is in the hands of a foreign Power greater than either. 
If both should be so circumstanced the ^aspect of affairs 
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hefomes greatly altered, and the modifications which 
are produced by extraneous causes in their policy must 
be considered ctnd studied apart from the mere questions 
relating to the states themselves. The consequences of 
changes which then take place are altogether in 
favour of the party holding the hill districts. For 
tlie paucity in numbers of this ceases to hamper the 
masters of resour(jes beyond it, the difficulties of 
internal communication are greatly lessened by the 
aids of science and wealtli. Disunited action is re- 
placed by a vigorous and centralised authority, military 
energies are concentrated and judiciously utilised and 
guided, and numerical inferiority removed by the 
addition of foreign and powerful contingents. Then, 
natural advantages of position and warlike aptitude 
get th(;ir full scope. The first of these is the possession 
of what are termed in military parlance ‘ the issues of 
the frontier.’ We see that a great range of mountains 
offers physical obstacles to the movements of troops, the 
roads or lines of communication are restricted in num- 
ber and lie through defiles whence they are com- 
manded on either hand. Their possessors therefore 
are, to commence with, favourably situated with regard 
to their antugonists. The power of initiative is with 
them. For if an attack be made by the other side, it 
oan only be made at certain well-known and ascer- 
tained f)oints, ‘passes,’ a» they are called, through 
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which ingress for a force with its supplies can alone „be 
possible. But the preparation necessary for the suc- 

r 

cessful assault of such points gives ampfe warning and 
time to the defenders. If the two parties are at ' all 
equal in numbers and skill there can be no *question'as 
to which has the advantage. Again, if the possessors 
of the mountains having at their back the resources of a 
great Power strengthened by astute. statesmanship and 
guided by able generalship, take advantage of the 

i 

initiative and become the assailants, they being abso- 
lutely masters of the great ramparts behind which 
tliey lie (the taking of wliich by their adversaries to 
place themselves only on equal terms would cost an 
infinity of blood, treasure, and time), can concen- 
trate on any one or more points which they may con- 
sider suitable, in perfect secrecy and security, while 
they can threaten all.* 

The defenders of the plains are in complete igno- 
rance of all that is going on behind the mountain 
screen. The appearance of the hea^ of an assailing 
column from any one of the passes may be either a 
mere feint or an attack in great force, and there is 
absolutely nothing to show which is intended. The 
longer the chain of mountains which forms cthe frontier 
the greater the advantage to the holders. For as it is 
impossible that such a chain of some hundreds of miles 
* Vide Hamley’s ‘ 0perations of War.’ 
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loifg shall run in a perfectly straight line, and as in 
point of fact^siPch a frontier is invariably found to 
present saiient and re-ente?ing angles, so the irruption 
of^the ass^ylants at'one of the former will manifestly 
place them on the flank of some portion or another of 
the line of defence. In some instances it may expose 
this latter to be attacked in rear, threatening the whole 
line of communications. This advantage is of incalcu- 
lable importance, not only from itS influence in mate- 
rial respects, but in its effects as a moral agent. It is 
simply impossible for any army to hold with confidence 
a line of defence so hopelessly compromised. 

In the case we have assumed, then, of two equal 
Powers, each possessing vast resources, and guided by 
skilful leaders, the one holding the line of mountains 
is placed at an enormous advantage over the other. 

First, it possesses the ‘ issues of the frontier,’ that 
is, the means of passing the obstacles which are diffi- 
cult for the other, with ease, celerity, and security ; 
^secondly, it can place itself at will on the flank and on 
the communications of its adversaries ; thirdly, it has 
the power of the initiative and of sudden aggression, 
so that the outset of hostilities must be to its advan- 

9 

tage; lastly, and as a necessary consequence of the 
above, it forces upon the defenders a vast and perpetual 
expense, in providing the^ necessary forces to guard 
against an uncertain contingency, and, at the same 
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time, compels a dispersion of those forces along a weak 
and irregular line. 

If anything were wanted to add still mM-e uiimis- 

C ' . €' <1 

takeably to the disadvantages of the defenders so cir- 
cumstanced, it would be found in their territories 
being tilled with defenceless but wealthy towns, in 
their possessing but few fortified places of any strength 
on which to concentrate, in their maintaining a smaller 
army than their linb of defence demands, in the temp- 
tation they thus offer to rapacity, and in any elemenis 
of disunion and discontent which may pervade their 
ranks. 

I’liat, if our present policy of ‘ masterly inactivity ‘ 
be pursued but a very few yiiars more, will be our 
position relative to Russia. She in ])ussession of the 
mountains and aggressive, we on the defensive, holding 
a faulty line on the most unfavourable conditions. All 
the advantages which a Power adverse to us can possess 
ill regard to strategical position accrue to her with the 
possession of Turkestan. But little* remains to make'^ 
that complete. The three Khanates, Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Kokand, are already in the hollow of her hand. 
Her power consolidated, as it will be swiftly, with the 
modern rapid march of events, Afghanistan will stand 
to her in the same relation that Cashmere now holds to 
us ; and although for a time a nominal belt ot separa- 
tion may remain between Russian frontiers and ours, 
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for* ii\] the purposes of strategy in considering the 
defence of our Indian Empire, tliere will be none. This 
is a point .altogether overlooJ<ed by most writers on the 
Central Asian question. The idea of defining th(^ 
northern '’boundary of a country like Afghanistan by 
way of fixing the limits of aggression by Russia is, to 
all having a comprehension of the true state of affairs, 
the most puerile and absurd that can be conceived. 

‘ Thus fiir shalt thou come, and no farther,’ said the 
courtiers of .Canute to the waves of the sea. So spoke, 
and with precisely similar result. Lord Granville two 
years ago to the waves of tlie miglity flood which is 
overspreading all Asia. People talked of a ‘ neutral 
r.one ’ between two great belligerent Powers, as though 
]:eutrality were the normal state of nations, and a 
natural condition easy to be maintained, the exact 
reverse of this being the truth. For a state to have 
any chance of maintaining neutrality between two 
others at war, it must at least be as powerful as either. 

Supposing, ho\?ever, for the sake of argument, that 
it were the wish and within the power of Afghanistan 
to remain neutral, what reason is there to imagine that 
the causes which all parties unite in asserting to be the 
springs of l^hssian action, viz. turbulence and anarchy 
In her neighbours, ‘will cease to affect the new borders as 
they affected the old ones. The Afghans are at best as 
turbulent as the Khivans. tf disturbances arise on the 
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northern boundary of Afghanistan, as they assuredly 
will arise in the nature of things, w/? cannot suppose 
with any semblance of reason that Kussia ^ill, out of 
dny deference to us, behave more *leniently,' more 
weakly, to the Afglians than she now behaVes to the 
people against whom she is arraying a hundred tliou- 
sand men in arms. As for treaties, we have a most 
flagrant instance of their inutility in the last made with 
this same Power, a^d the avowed infraction of which at 
her convenience elicited no sign even of disapprobation 
either from us or from any other party to it. In the 
face of this fact it is simply ridiculous to consider a 
treaty a guarantee of any consequence at all. And yet 
we have connived practically at the Russian scheme of 
conquest, and have actually permitted the incorporation 
of the whole of Turkestan with her empire, on the plea 
that it ‘ has been for some years felt by the govern- 
ments of Russia and England respectively, that it would 
be conducive to the tranquillity of Central Asia that 
the two Governments should arrivei at an identity 
views regarding the line which describes the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan.’ This is simply a roundabout 
method of expressing the most complete concession to 
our rival of all she wants, and a renunciation of our own 
claims to power, in Asia. The words in inverted commas 
are taken from the Queen’s Speech two years ago, when 
Khiva was only threatened. After that conspicuous 
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display of weakness, there was little hope that when the 
next step should be taken, and we should stand at a 
greater clisadva'ntage than then, we should assert either 
a dignity that has bpen tarnished, or a power which is 
fast departing. 

Accordingly we find that the ‘ next step ’ of Eiissia 
has been taken. The Khanates absorption being nearly 
completed, it is Mery which is now the object of an expe- 
dition. That any line short of the Hindu Kush, embrac- 
ing all the fertile valleys that lie on its northern slopes, 
the provinces of Kunduz, Eadakahshan, and Balkh, 
will satisfy Kussia, no one can now believe. Herat, 
thus isolated between the ceded Persian districts of 
Khorassan and Balkh, must ultimately fall into her 
hands, and after Herat, Candahar. 

But it may be urged that even supposing the 
Kussian frontier pushed to the Hindu Kush there will 
still remain this belt of mountains between us ; that we 
on the one side of Afghanistan shall still possess the rela- 
tive position to t^at state which Kussia will occupy on 
the other. A glance at the map will dispel this illusion. 
Independently of the enormous accession to her pres- 
tige, and the moral efiect of her. last great and success- 
ful advance) the physical difficulties of her farther en- 
•eroachment will decrease with every step and show in the 
most marked contrast with those which await us when- 
ever it becomes a necessity to us to take action. For 
B 
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the great lines of communication from Khiva to Merv, 
Herat and Candahar, from Bokhara, and Samarcund to 
Balkh and Cabul, are infinitely more facile than any we 
ijould seize for our own advance. Thus the issues of 
the frontier are in other hands than ours, and the fallacy 
of the optimists who persist in ignoring a danger, the re- 
cognition of which would entail the war they deprecate, 
consists in assuming that this grea^; evil of our position 
may be disregarded with impunity. With every step 
of our rival this evil increases. With every mile that 
her advancing frontier overlaps in its approach to ours, 
accrues a strategical advantage to her. With her will 
remain the power of the initiative, with her the power 
of the choice of. place and time for the struggle which 
we may postpone for a year or two at the price of 
conceding every point of importance in our relations 
with her, but which will take place as inevitably as 
the result of any other natural law. 

But we are told to wait till the time for action 
comes. When will that be ? If tl^re be no reason^ 
for action now, will there be any when the next bound- 
ary line drawn by the next treaty is over-stepped? 
Precisely the same arguments for waiting then will 
be applicable when Russia avows her intention of 
knnexing Afghanistan, as serve now for leaving Turk-' 
estan to her fate. So that at length by persisting in 
the course we are now observing, oilr frontier will be 
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wh«re it is now, but conterminous with the new Russian 
border all alon^ jts line. Will our advocates of mas- 
terly inac|>ivity be content^ with that position? We 
may rely upon*it that our native subjects will noi. 
Heaven Helps those who help themselves is their read- 
ing of an old proverb. And anyone with the smallest 
knowledge of Asiatics must know that such a con- 
summation of policy of inaction as we must have then 
arrived at would terminate our empire over them, at 
once and for ever. 

If therefore the Millennium has not yet arrived, 
if wars have not yet ceased on the earth, if the motives 
underlying all human action have not become wholly 
inoperative, and humanity itself wholly changed, we 
must admit the possibility of a war with Russia when 
our claims in Asia shall conflict. If we admit this 
possibility we must admit also the necessity for pro- 
viding against it. 

But we cannot provide against war by ignoring its 
»very first principtes. The precautions to be taken de- 
pend on these. To be in a false strategical position at 
the outset is a bad augury for success. It would be 
impossible to imagine any worse than that in which we 
shall be, if We await Russia’s advance up to our present 
‘ line. 

We plume ourselves continually upon our Indian 
progress. We are constantly boasting of the empire 
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we have built up in a hundred years. And with some 
cause. But it has not been by masterly inactivity that 
it has been so built. Eussi^ has done as much, if not 
more, since the time of Peter the Gre&t. And Vhile 
we declare our purpose of living content with 'what we 
have taken, she, on the other hand, distinctly avows her 
purpose of farther aggression, and advances steadily 
from one point to another. To-day it is Merv, yester- 
day it was Khiva, tormorrow it will be Herat, and so on. 
But it does not suit certain of our statesmen or of our 
journalists to affect to believe either word or deed. 
They say that we receive friendly assurances when 
Eussia says in so many words that she defies British 
interference, and they see no harm when she annexes 
state after state. They talk and write of an identity of 
policy when Eussia makes war in Central Asia and we 
declare we must have peace at any price. What is the 
meaning of words if our relative policies are said to be 
^ identical ’ when circumstances proclaim them directly 
adverse ? 

We are told that we should signify to Eussia that 
wifh her conquests in Central Asia we have nothing to 
do, and that we shall not interfere so long as she does 
not imperil our peace and security within •'the bounds 
of India. Is it possible to suppose that peril to us is 
not involved in every advantage which she gains ? If 
so then the very first and fundamental ideas and 
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axioms regarding strategy are false, set down in igno- 
rance, and of iy)» force. As might be expected from 
those wh^ loftily object to^ logical reasoning, and who 
start with a forgone conclusion that there can be ijo 
danger because they cannot or will not see it, the party 
for peace at any price is rather divided against itself as 
to the facts from which its various members argue. One 
writer on ‘ Kussian menaces ’ who is derisive about Rus- 
sophobia, writes that, ‘ for purposes.of aggression Russia 
is one of the weakest Powers in the world ; fora century 
she has been striving to establish her ascendency over 
the Khanates of Central Asia, and she has not succeeded 
in completely conquering one.’ ‘ Towards knitting 
them together by internal lines of communication slie 
has not of course made a single step.’ On tlie other 
hand, Captain Spencer, a traveller who has frequently 
visited Russia, and written much on the state of this 
empire, both politically and socially, but who conceives 
that Russian advance will be only a convenience to 
, invalids and bring the blessing of civilisation to the 
poor benighted inhabitants of Central Asia, writes as 
follows ; — 

‘ We remember the time when there was no other 
road in th*e empire than the track over the stepips. 
This is a thing df the past : the road and the rail, those 
great civilizers of men, are no longer a novelty, and in 
a country where* labour is *cheap, and land may be had 
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almost for the sake of asking, the cost of their con- 
struction is very trifling indeed. 

^ The reader must not ima^^ine that the latest move- 
rpent of the Eussians, and which seerri^ to have taken 

I 

the world by surprise, is a mere accidental 'incident 
occasioned by an attack of the robber hordes of Khiva 
and Bokhara on a Eussian caravan. No such thing. 
We know to a certainty that every •step taken by the 
far-seeing rulers of^all the Eussias from the day of 
the Great Peter up to the present time, has been part 
of a regular systematic and organised plan as cleverly 
imagined and as certain of success as anything that 
that master of strategy Von Moltke projected during 
the Franco-German War. 

‘We have already said that the subjugation of 
Central Asia has been so well matured as not to leave 
a doubt on the mind of the most violent “ Anti-Eus- 
^ian ” of being completely crowned with success. 

‘ Several of the most important Khanates of this 
vast coimtry have already fallen into ihe hands of the 
Eussians. Their eagles not only float over Bokhara 
and Samarcand, but over other Khanates of less note. 
As to Turkestan, that home of the great Ottoman, their 
rule is said to be as firmly established ’as in the 
Crimea. 

‘ What is to prevent Khiva, the most important of 
all to our fellow subjects in India, froih following the 
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Aitc of the rest — a position which would thus give her 
the entire command of the Syr Darya and Amu Darya, 
tlie two great water-ways which unite the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia and Afghanistan with the Caspian and th^e 
Sea of Aral?’ 

(Captain Spencer wrote the above three years ago, 
and the Russians have taken up that position ; Khiva 
is now in their hands). It is to be observed that the 
Amu Darya (the Oxus) is navigable from the Sea of 
Aral upwards to the extent of at least 700 miles. 

‘ Who can doubt,’ adds Captai i Spencer, ‘ that 
Afghanistan will become the boundary of Russia in that 
direction ? ’ These are the statements and opinions 
of one specially qualified to judge pn the question. 
That he is not prejudiced by ‘ Russophobia ’ is quite 
clear, for while he says, ‘ We cannot for a moment ima- 
gine that our government will permit the Russians to 
take Afghanistan,’ he adds in the next sentence, ‘ Sen- 
timental politics are a danger when the fate of an 
empire is in the scale; we nevertheless profess an 
opinion that we have in reality nothing to fear from 
the near approach of Russia to our empire in India.’ 

So that of those most opposed to our interference 
and most •content with our inaction, the one pooh- 
poohs Russia as an aggressive Power ; the other, far 
better informed, acknowledges the difficulty of opposing 
her, her power being so gfeat, and yet avers that there is 
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no danger. If Captain Spencer’s experience and obser- 
vations are to be accepted as groiinda for an estimate of 
Kussia’s power, then the o|)vioas strategical ^di sad vati - 
tages which we have indicated gain a fiew importance 
from the testimony of an opponent to our arguments, 
and we may fairly assume the peril to have ' been dis- 
tinctly pointed out. 

Then the questions arise. What can we do to avert 
that peril ? How cj.n we best defend ourselves ? 

To defend a country from invasion it is not right 
to limit regard to the direct line of tlie enemy’s ad- 
vance as the only one on which he can be opposed, or 
of the first importance in considering the dispositions 
wherewith to meet him. 

Our present boundary to the north-west is, as has 
been seen, so radically ill-placed and bad in a strateg- 
ical sense under the new circumstances which threaten 
us, that were we confined to its exclusive regard, the 
imperative duty of abandoning it would be at once 
manifest ; and as no sane man could tkink of retreating 
from it, we should be simply coerced by the instinct of 
self-preservation to take up the line which we held in 
1839 of Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul, a proceeding 
which would be of infinite toil and cost to \is of lives 
and treasure. Nothing, indeed, shows so vividly the 
decline of our prestige in Asia as the enormously 
enhanced difficulty we find ih undertaking expeditions 
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whith five and thirty years ago were thought little of. 
If we compare th(| Opposition offered to our troops in 
their adveyace upon Afghaijistan, before our disaster 
there, 'with ^ thaf Which met them in the Urnbeyla 
campaign,* twelve years ago, this truth will be disagree- 
ably clear to us.^ 

But we as yet possess a power, as defenders, of 
checking our adversafries at points other than on this 
line. 

It remains with us at present to be able to threaten 
the Russian communications from a flank in such a 
manner as to prevent them from farther advance ex- 
cept at a great risk. And this is a strategical conside- 
ration of the highest value. 

So far as we know at this time of the course of our 
negotiations with the Czar’s government, the conces- 
sion of the whole of the vast district called Turkestan, 
including the country from the Caspian to the confines 
of China, and from the Sea of Aral to Khorassan, and 
the course of the 0xus to within a few miles of Balkh, 
has been determined on. Monstrous as this concession is, 
involving in fact complete withdrawal from interven- 
tion on our part — for Russia for the present can neither 
’want nor ask* more — the new empire, for such it is in 

* Vide Sir Henry Rawlinson’s ‘ England and Russia in the East/ 
Henry would answ^ Russian occupation of Merv by a Briti:^h ad- 
vance on Herat. 
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dimensions, has still much of it to be conquered, land 
after conquest to be assimilated, by. which term we in- 
clude all the processes by^which annexation is turned 
to the best account. These processes hre rapid, but in 
the meantime the tax on the Russian resources will 
be very considerable indeed, going far to monopolise 
them. While she is thus occupied, therefore, we, on 
our part, have time to take up our position and make 
our own move in r^ply to hers. The value of this time 
and this opportunity it is absolutely impossible to ex- 
aggerate ; as impossible as it is to overrate the import- 
ance of the move itself. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the most 
stubborn advocates of inactivity hitherto can fail to see 
now that our very existence must depend on this. We 
cannot conceive that England will permit herself to be 
deliberately placed in the false and fatal position which 
will be hers if she remain supine, and content to rest 
stolid and immovable during the next few years— 
very few — while her rival gathers nil her forces, en- 
ergies, and resources together for the next blow. 

With diffidence, therefore, and as fully conscious of 
the momentous character of the step we now propose to 
take on our future fortunes, we suggests the disposi- 
tions essential to our sound strategical relations with 
our great rival. We propose tlien to operate on her 
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rigl^ flank, leaving for the time our own present front 
imiiisturbcd. 

Possessing as she does hoyi the western and eastern 
shores 5f the CagJ)ian 5 the southern border of that sea* 
forms a brbak in the direct line of her communications, 
the command of which is, however, at present vested 
in Persia. P^ew of our readers are probably aware of 
the extent to which Russian influence prevails in that 
country. We can assure them, and is of importance 
to our arguments, that in all but name and a certain 
tradition of indepen«lence, Persia may be regarded as a 
feudatory of Russia. And it is only of a yet lingering 
pride in past power and grandeur that we may take 
advantage if we will. By demonstrating, to Persia that 
we have the force and the wish to render her truly in- 
dependent, and so securing such concurrence as it may 
still be possible for her to give, we might yet constitute 
the eastern shore of the Caspian the left of Russian 
advance on India. By the occupation as allies of 
Teheran and the south bank of the Caspian, we should 
be in a position to strike in upon the Russian commu- 
nications with Orenburgh and Krasnovodsk, forcing 
her thus to form front to her right flank, and exposing 
her left to the? attacks of the revolted Turcoman hordes. 
With the arrangement of our own bases and lines of 
communication, the European aspect of the Eastern 
question must be cbnsidered.* 
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The co-operation of Turkey must be obtained"® — it 
will hardly be withheld if she und^mtands iier present 
position. Check to Eussijin progress is in point of fact 
•to her the condition of existence. On a declaration of 
war, with the sympathy and aid of the Porte, we could 
invade Georgia from a base established at the south- 
eastern angle of the Black Sea, gain possession of Tiflis, 
and connect our line of communication through Eliza- 
betopol, and along the Kur and Arax rivers to the 
Caspian. This line, or one parallel to it, from Trebizond 
to Erzeroiim and Tabrez, and thence to the Caspian, 
would probably prove the easiest for supplying our 
depots at Teheran. This diversion in the region 
pointed out wo’uld certainly arrest Russian designs in 
Turkestan. Her Circassian subjects would be prompted 
to revolt ; the whole Mussulman population of Asia 
Minor would be aroused ; the spirit of fanaticism would 
be set on fire ; and Russia would find herself opposed 
on all points with a vigour and audacity which she has 
not calculated upon.* 

* This was written two years ago. The march of events has been so 
rapid since tliat the course then advocated would bo only now possible 
by the most strenuous efforts of ours backed by the most hearty co-opera- 
tion of Turkey and Persia. 

‘ The Shah’s government (at the time of the Crimean War) natu- 
rally expected, if we were in earnest in our desire to cripple Russia’s 
power in Asia, that we should land an efficient British force in 
Mingrelia, co-operate with Shamil, who was eager for action, raise the 
discontented population of Georgia and Armenia, subsidise Persia, and 
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Another line of operations is also open to us, some- 
thing similar to one proposed in 1854, as follows: — 
Assembling a force of 25,000 men,* half European and 
half nartive troops,. at Bushire, we could march it to 
Tabrez and support it by a Turkish army in two columns 
of seven or eight thousand men each, to occupy Zohrab 
and Sulimaneh, and to connect the line of operations 
between Tabrez and Bagdad. There could be three 
lines of strategic advance resting on the Tigris and 
Persian Gulf — one from Bushire by Shiraz, Ispahan, 
Hamadan to Tabrez ; another from Bagdad by Karkook 
to Sulimaneh ; and a third from Bagdad through Ker- 
manshah and Maragha to Tabrez. These lines in our 
hands, Persia would be relieved of Eussian pressure. 

We thus broadly indicate the strategic alternatives 
open to us if the direct advance of our north-west 
frontier be considered too hazardous. The only point 
of detail to which it is necessary to advert in this place 
is in regard to the climate of the countries wherein the 
(y^erations will be# carried on. The plains must be 
traversed in winter, and the army should summer in 
the mountainous districts. The force should arrive on 
the Russian frontier about the beginning of May. If 

finally turn our Asiatic strength to account by bringing a powerful 
‘'Aniingent into the field* from India through Baghdad and Kurdistan.’ 

Henry llawlinson’s fMgland and Ruma in the East, chap. ii. 

‘ Assumiug that we first put our armies on a footing which should 
finable us to carry out a* plan of defeSce. 
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Georgia were selected as the theatre of war, the army 
should winter at Tiflis. 

We would draw attcjntion here to the state of 
taffairs in Persia previous to the Crimean War. Sir 
Justin Shiel, the envoy at Teheran in 1852, wrote : — 
‘ With the Kussians at Asterabad, having the Caspian 
and Volga in their rear, it seems almost impossible to 
credit that any overwhclining obstacle exists against a 
demonstration of ^tissia in Afghanistan.’ 

Those who deride ‘ Kussophobia ’ find it possible to 
credit the existence of such an obstacle now when the 
whole eastern shore of the Caspian has been taken up, 
and the whole of the intervening country between that 
sea and the Afghan frontier has been virtually ceded 
to the Czar I But the truth is, that between the 
‘ Russophobists ’ and their opponents all the arguments 
are on one side and all the Vituperation on the other. 
The former are ‘ insane ’ and ‘ ridiculous,’ but not a 
fact they assert is disputed, not a step in their argu- 
ment is refuted. The admirers of masterly inactivity 
are constantly referring to the occasions on whicli 
Russia has been baffled, and yet deny the necessity of 
further resort to the means by which she was baffled. 
They say that Russia has tried to take Herat and 
failed ; but they ignore the fact that Persia, wjelJ^gb 
in vassalage to Russia, did take Herat^ and was only 
forced to give it up by war. 
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They say that Eussia has failed to take Constanti- 
nople, but they igaore the hict that the two leading 

* 

Powers in Europe were unit(^d and engaged two years 
in war^fo bring about that failure. 

The Hungarian traveller, M. Vambery, has recently 
asserted that ‘Tashkend, Khodjand, Samarcand, and 
Bokhara are but inseparable links to the long chain of 
Russian conquests, which will certainly be ^extended to 
Iferat and Candahar.’ There is no living authority on 
(-entral Asian politics more entitled to respect than 
A'ambery, and yet without any reason, being adduced 
for the opinion, his statement is styled ‘ ridiculous ’ by 
the party for inactivity. In short, we are ^ to rest and 
be thankful:’ ignoring our old traditions, reversing 
the policy which gave us empire, we are to go to war 
no more. We are to accept defiance and threats as 
‘ friendly assurances ; ’ we are to recruit our finances 
by diminishing military expenditure, and to check our 
population bj enfbrc of married life.’ 

When such dort rin es as these find , popu,li3X^afiS^t- 
ance tjhfiy^ betoken decay in' IK” Stat^^^ We can only 
hope that the vitality evinced by the occasional ex- 
citement manifested in England when the truth occurs 
to her may nihster the general spread of the disease. 

Never in her history has she had more just cause 
for rousing herself to self-defence than now ; not more 
even in the days 'when she Kid the balance of power 
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in Europe in her hands, and spent_teiL- millions ster- 
ling per annuin to maiutaijiJ.t. «The Crimean War 
was forced upon an unwilling Government and Court 
flby popular feeling. There is just a pessibility that the 
Fame cause may again prevail. If the Ottoman poVer 
was then as a ‘sick man’ to whoso estates" the Czar 
presented himself as the rightful and sole heir, it is 
not less so now; while the state of Persia may be 
likened to one aj3solutely moribund, and in whose 
house the self-elected heir holds possession. 

Man will act after his kind, let the idealists and 
the optimists prate as they will. Not all the science 
of the Syracusan philosopher, who boasted that he 
could move the world, availed to save him from the 
sword of the rough soldier of Marcellus. The same 
means which in the days of Themistocles served to 
make a small state great are still those which maintain 
an empire great. The thing that hath been, that shall 
be, and there is no new thing under the sun. 

If more evidence were wanted tp enforce the argu- 
ments by which, through a long train of reflection, we 
have sought to show the etfects of Russia’s progress on 
us, it will be found in Russia’s own admissions. 

The Memoir published in 1873, • which wa^ 
written in 1854 by the Russian General Duhamel, 
and laid before the Emperor Nicholas, elaborately sets 
forth in straightforward t^rms the eicact designs which 
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we Ijave attributed to our rival in this and the follow- 
ing chapter. All ijiiat we infer from the evidence as 

probably her cotirse is distinctly asserted in that docu- 

• • 

ment to be that which best befits her national plan o^ 
ultihiate anS sole sovereignty in Asia. 

The same roads for its attainment are pointed out 
by Duhamel as those we now indicate ; the same gates 
are named, the same means to be employed, the same 
dangers to the English, advantages to the Kussians, 
dwelt upon ; the excitement to disaffection of our sub- 
jects, t he estongemen t from ils of the neighbourin g 
states, so that they may be bribe d, bullied or cajoled 
into allian ce with Kussia, are all^etailgd^a s processc ^s 
to be carried out, as plainly as we]to detailed them. 

Here we pause, feeling that if the distinct avowal 
of an enemy, followed by the putting into practice of 
each recommendation therein made, step by step, can 
attract neither heed nor regard, expostulation is vain. 

[ It may be that our cup is full ; that, entering the 
Itemple of the Eu^nenides, we are for past national 
crimes bereft of reason, as were those who, unrepentant, 
.visited the temple of Achaia. All unmasked, but un- 
heeded and unchecked, the tide of invasion flows on, 
"Widening and deepening as it advances, sapping the 
foundations of empires on either hand — of Persia in the 
south, of Turkey to the west. By what magical or mira* 
culous pi^cess it is to be stayed short of our own has 
P 
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not been explained by those who complacently lispr.that 
the Eussophobists are insane. 

England, to whom the events of each day are full 
*of immeasurable significance, is blinded by the glare 
of gold and lulled to fatal slumber by the opiates of 
luxury and ease. A little more slumber, a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep, though over her disarmed 
and prostrate form looms the mailed might of a foe 
forceful as herself, when she too stood armed under 
shield. 

Yet she will not awake ; and if ever the clang of 
steel seems to reach for an instant the ear to which it 
was once fiimiliar, and to rouse the sleeper from le- 
thargy and oblivion, voices fatal as the Syrens’ are 
raised to drown the warning ring, hands treacherous 
as Circe’s are forward to protfer the poisoned draught. 

And under its influence the strength of England is 
departing, never to be put forth again, or only when 
too late, when defenceless and at the mercy of the 
merciless, she will match her unguarded frame, her disj 
armed hand, against armour of proof and practised 
sword. And then the end w ill be very nea r. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MENACE FROM WITHOUT. 

There are certain propositions, tlie truth of which men 
acknowledge in the abstract, and yet which they in- 
variably contest or ignore in the concrete. We all 
admit, for example, as a philosophic axiom, that 
there is no permanence in any earthly conditi.Qn» no 
perfect rest in any form of matter. Whether we regard 
the surfaces of continents or examine the arrangement 
of particles in the minutest substances, we observe 
in everything alike ceaseless movement. A piece of 
wrought iron has its atoms in constant motion, so that 
in time its state t^hanges quite irrespectively of out- 
ward influences from the fibrou^to the crystalline struc- 
ture, and the properties of a metal which is our 
proverbial type of stability become wholly , altered. 
The shore line of all countries varies its direction 
under the action 6f great forces which are producing 
here upheaval,^ there depression. Throughout the uni- 
verse, the same great law*^ o"f unrest seems to prevail ; 
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wliole systems of stars being known to be in motion, 
shifting their relative positions with great rapidity, 
wliile none can be perceived to be stationarj^. 

We recognise the law, we admit its action, and we 
see and feel its effects. But in matters affecting most 
materially our most vital interests we are ever theo- 
rising and acting on h 3 ^potheses which can have no 
foundation while the law of unrest exists. We are 
constantly imagining permanence and stability where 
they do not and cannot dwell. 

If the physical surface of this world of ours is itself 
changing with time, if the shores of oceans shift their 
crumbling edges with the hours which they mark 
and we forget, what shall we say of those imaginary 
lines of demarcation which men profess to trace out 
between nation and nation, state and state, and call 
frontiers, fencing them in with treaties more perishable 
in tlreir obligations than the frail materials on which 
they are recorded, marking with pigmy symbols the 
world which we map out and part between us to-day^ 
which yesterday was otherwise mapped out, and which 
shall to-morrow be re-mapped and re-parted. Shall we 
make these our types of the immutable? Some of 
our modern British statesman bid us do ^so. We are 
gravely assured by our guides, l)hilosopher8, and 
friends of this order, in direct opposition to every 
lesson of the past, that our boundaries for the future 
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nre and must be fixed, inviolable and never more liable 
to change. We ajo told that ^ the configuration of the 
Peninsula ijtself defines and jiecides the limits of our 
Indian empire, ^nd that we cannot overstep them* 
without committing the gravest blunder from the poli- 
tical, military, and moral point of view.’ 

To demonstrate the truth of this remarkable asser- 
tion we have two instances of the limits of empire thus 
determined offered to our obscrvaticgi, in the frontiers 
of Great Britain and Eussia in Asia. We examine 
the map of this continent, and we trace upon it the 
political changes on its surface within a very recent 
historical period. 

All countries display in their history a complete 
similarity of origin, the rudimentary state of each being 
a group of independent tribes derived, as we have 
pointed out, from individual families. 

This nearly primitive condition may be seen at the 
present day among the Afreedies and cognate tribes on 
yie north-west border ; it exists on a great scale in 
Africa, and generally in those parts of the world where 
progress has been slow. The different stages of the 
process by which amalgamation is reached, up to the 
formation of* great and powerful states having one 
National life, one language, and one common political 
interest, are invariably and distinctly marked by war. 
Even when the point is reached at which Europe now 
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stands, and powers co-exist capable awhile of mainlin- 
ing independence, there is every ir^ason to suppose 
from analogy that it is not final, A lull takes place 

J'rom time to time in the progress of War and conquest, 

« 

when tlie various powers are tolerably evenly balanced; 
but very little suffices to disturb the equilibrium, and 
from time to time the collapse of some weaker state 
shows the external pressure and the continuous action 
of the same force^ which have been at work from the 
commencement of human history. But while the 
balance of power is for a while maintained at home, 
abroad the faculty of expansion, the inherent attribute 
of every healthy organisation— growth in fact, which is 
as visible in the Ijfe of a natio n as in that of a na an — 
must find an_^utlet, and it does so, according to a well- 
known law, in the direction of the weakest resistance. 
So the more advanced states force their way into the 
remoter and less compacted kingdoms of the earth. 

First pushes his way the scientific explorer, then 
follows the missionary, next the trader, and close om 
their heels the soldier, and with war commences the* 
process which we call civilisation. 

It is this faculty of expansion, this growth which 
from the little centre of the British Isles has filled up 
with its exuberance the whole of North America ; which 
is extending over an island as vast as a continent 
in Australia ; which has ^re.ad ovei* great tracts of 
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Africa ; and which, last but not least, has occupied an 
immense territory Jin Asia. It is the same faculty 
of growth whicfi in the case of Eussia has spread her 
empire over moi% -than half of Europe and two-thirds;^ 
of Asia. 

The question now arises whether we have any reasons 
to believe or to assume that this process of growth in 
either nation has ceased, or that it no longer acts with 
the same inevitable results which^ have attended it 
hitherto. Are there any symptoms of languishing or 
feebleness in the function observable ? In regard to 
Russia, so far from this being the case, direct evidence 
to the contrary is vivid to our eyes, if only we will not 
turn them away from its contemplation; aggression 
hy Eussia on the states of Central Asia not very far 
from our own possessions being in full operation 
while we gaze. Only a few jear^^iigo Eussian statesmen 
averred tl^t mth the possession of Khokand_bex.,ambi“ 
tio^jwould^be comple^y satisfied, the measure of her 
j)rogress in Central Asia finally determined. To-day 
Yarkund is threatened. Two years ago Khiva was in- 
vaded, not for conquest, simply to establish order on the 
frontier. 

This state, known best by the name of its capital, 
Khiva { but more* properly Khorissin or Khorisin, and 
by some writers called Oorgunj, from the name of a 
former Capital), was two yeftirs ago the last remaining 
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independent Khanate of Turkestan. Tt is now a Russian 
province.^ , 

As the present aspect of affairs is a good example 
j^f the method in which a great desigrf of Russia, care- 
fully elaborated for a long period, is being wrought, 
we will examine this attentively first, and then proceed 
to consider the origin, scope, and effects of the scheme 
as a whole, of which the annexation of Khiva is a 
sample, and which has been prosecuted without in- 
termission for the last century and a half. That annexa- 

‘ ‘ It was generally undorstood in the autumn of 1873 that, with the 
avowed object of punishing those so-called incorrigible marauders (the 
Tekkehs), a Russian force was to be marched from the Caspian along 
the “ Attock,” or “skirts’’ of the Kuren-digh to Akhal and Merr, and 
the co-operation of Persia wavS believed to have been promised by the 
Shah. . . . The Tekkehs were thereby alarmed by these rumourc, and 
by the threatening messages received from Colomd Ivanoff at PotK)- 

Alexandrofsk, and began to cast about for assistance Tlioy first 

offered their allogi a nco to Persia .... and wh:;n repelled they invoked 
the protection of Afglianistan. Shir Ali, being thus obliged to consider 
the troubles which menaced the Merv and Herat frontierSj sought 
counsel of the Viceroy of India. And in due course, at his suggestion, 
he represented the case to Russia, punting out in firm but courteous 
language that a Russian expedition against MefV .... would load to 

complications on the Herat frontier Gortschakolf, in replying to 

Lord Granville’s letter on this subject, took no notice of the eventualities 
hinted at, but simply said that “if these turbulent tribes were to commit 
acts of aggression or brigandage against us, we should be compelled to 
punish them.” Now, as it was well known that suclj a pretext for 
interference would never be wanting, tho mere disclaimer of any 
present intention to attack the tribes could not be considered re-assuring, 
.... in the meantime local affairs have been loading up to the denou- 
ment with steady and unfailing precision.’ — Sir I^enry Ibiwlinson’a 
England and Russia in the East, cha^. iv. p. 32fi. * 
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tioM was long the avowed object of Eussian ambi- 
tion. In 1819^Ioiiravieff wrote, ‘The esta^blish- 
ment of a post of ours at JChiva would shake to its 
foundations the* commercial prosperity of the masters 
of the sea, the English, in their o wn In dian dominions.’ 
Its possession and the construction of a military can- 
tonment at Charjooee, gives Eussia the complete com- 
mand of the route lying between the Caspian Sea and 
the Indus, easiest of all for commuiycation with India, 
viz., that via Asterabad, Herat, and Candahar, and the 
occupation of Merv, which will probably have taken place 
before these lines are printed, completes her communica- 
tions both to the west and to the north, with the Caspian 
and with the Aral seas. 

The route from Asterafa d was that projected by 
Napoleon in the event of his success against Eussia, 
when he intended to have combined French and 
Eussian armies along this line against us ; it was also 
the route determined on in a project for the invasion 
of India laid before Catherine II. The possession 
of Charjooee and Merv would make it impossible to 
oppose Eussian forces along that line, flanked as it is 
by those posts. 

The jos&^ssion of Khiva by Eussia, besides estab- 
Kshing her permanent and complete grasp of Turkestan, 
consolidates her Asiatic dominions and exposes the 
great Pe/sian province of Kh brassan to her grasp, serving 
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to overawe the Shah’s authority in the east as CQpa- 
pletely as she already does in thel^west. The steps 
taken from time to time to accomplish this, to Eussia 
Biost desirable and indeed avowed object, are progress- 
ing so rapidly that any interference to prevent Persia 
from becoming a Eiissian province both in fact and 
name cannot be delayed a year.^ 

In 1810 Russia’s boundary in Central Asia was the 
Araxes ; to-day her^ outposts approach Merv.* At the 
instigation of Eussia, her forces being on both occa- 
sions led by Russian officers, Persia has twice besieged 
Herat in Afghanistan, in the years 1837 and 1855. 
Herat in Persian hands would be practically Russian. 
This city, on the high road above alluded to, is the 
entrepSt of Persia, Turkestan, Cabul, and India, and is 


’ ‘ The plan of a railway from the frontier to Tabrez, originated by a 
private company, has Jjeen pressed on the acceptunco of the Shah's 
govornmont by the full weight of Kussian official influence against his 
Majesty’s wishes, an<l in flagrant disregard of the rights of Baron 
Reuter, the annulment of whoso concession, although formally notified 
by Persia, has never been accepted either bytlie individual or by hisu 
protecting government. There can bo no question that the interference 
of the Russian (lovernmont .... has given a rude shock to the 
Shah’s independent authority.’ — Sir Henry Rawliuson’s England and 
Eussia m the East, chap. vi. 

* ‘ There is one point—indeed, the first of the whole ^^astern Question 
— which must never bo lost sight of — we cannot afford to expose Herat to 
the risk of being taken hj Eussian coup de-main, ‘.If a Russian force is’ , 
sufficiently near to threaten the safety of the key of India, we must also 
have a British force sufficiently near to protect it.’ — Sir Henry Rawliu- - 
son’s England and Eussia in the Eak, chap. vi. " 
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the»key to the latter dominion. In 1852 Eiissia under 
pretext of desiri^ to put a stop to the struggle then 
going on between Kokan (or Khokand) and Bokhara 
formed a projeci?to occupy the upper source of the Syu 
Daria by a military force, to subdue the Turcoman 
liordes on the eastern banks of the Caspian, to connect 
the Syr Daria and Khirgiz-Siberian lines by a series of 
forts, and in fact to transfer the Oren burgh and Siberian 
frontier to the new military boundaries. This plan was 
carried out with complete success. In 1867 Eussia 
had passed tlie Syr Daria and was in possession of 
Khokand and at war with Bokhara, whose capital fell 
into her hands when she placed lier cantonments on the 
line of the Oxus.^ In 1871 a Eussian military expedi- 
tion from Krasnovodsk Bay on the Caspian was pushed 
to within eighty miles of Khiva, and in the same year 
a reconnaissance in force, consisting of 4,000 men with 
twenty guns, was made from Krasnovodsk to the river 

* ‘ The history of the Khivan expedition aifords an apt illustra- 
<it{on of the normal coi^so of Russian progress in the East. Up to 

the year 1869 there was no special grievance against Khiva 

When the first Russian detachment crossed the Caspian from Petrofsk 
to Krasnovodsk in November 1869, the object of tlio expedition was 

stated to be entirely commercial In an international point of 

'view, indeed, P*issia had no more right to appropriate tlio eastern 
i'horea of the Caspian than slio ha<l to appropriate Ghilan and Mazen- 

'^*^ran One thing is certain that the descent of Russian troops on 

the Turkoman coast was an arbitrary act of power, which, according to 
til© law of pations,' admitted of no justification.’ — Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
and liusda in the East, chap. vi. 
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Attrek and up it. In 1873 an open rupture with 
Khiva was followed by the marcli ol^ three columns of 
infantry against the capital. This expeditiop was also 
f&ttended with complete success, and^thus the three 
Khanates — Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva — are now to 
all intents and purposes integral parts of the Russian 
empire. |She has thus passed the desert tracts that 
but a few years ago interposed between her ambition 
and the fertile provinces immediately contiguous to 
Afghanistan, the districts closest to that country are 
wealthy and fully capable of maintaining large armies, 
and the object of Russia, which was to establish a new 
base of operations to the south of the immense tracts 
of desert steppe whicli she had to traverse, is thorouglily 
accomplished.^^ 

This year Merv on the one side, and Yarkund on 
the other, are menaced. 

The possession of the three Khanates, then, is not 
only a very material accession of wealth and security 
to Russia, but it has paved the way iJb her advance on 
Yarkand south-east, and to Herat south-west. It 

* ‘ByoLtAiniiig tho -whole of the right bank of the river (Oxns) 
from Gugutli downwards Knssia entirely isolates Khiva from Bokhara 
— as in a former instance her possession of Samnrcanck'had dissevered 
Bokhara from Kokand, and she is further enabled to connect her 
extreme post on tho Oxus by an arbitrary line with the Samarcand 
frontier to the north of Bokhara, so as to include the whole area of the 
Kizil-Kum .steppe in the province^ of Turkcstin.’— *Sir H^nry Raw- 
linson’s Englaiid and Bussia in the East, chap, vi/ 
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secures beyond all chance of hazard the great high- 
ways of inland communication ; and finally, it 

renders the watershed between the Indian Ocean and 

. * • 

the Caspian aifd * Aral seas the boundary betweeni^ 
Russia and her only rival Great Britain. 

No one can fail to perceive the enormous advantage 
lier possessions here must confer in the event of com- 
plications in Europe, in enabling her directly to threaten 
our Indian Empire in a way which* we shall presently 
notice, and so to create a diversion which will compel 
us to lock up a large portion of our military resources 
in that country ; a nd those com£licaGon§^„aj:e rising 
and approacliing nearer to us day by day and closing 
upon us fast. 

In 1860 Russia, with the forethought whicli throupfl ^- 
out hpr,„pQlie.v, and which forms so not- 

able a contrast with our own, requested permission 
from China to establish a cantonment at Gumeh on 
the road to Karakorum between Yarkund and Khoten. 
An order came accordingly from Pekin allotting to 
Russia some ground at that place. Gumeh commands 
the entrance of the Karakorum and Changchenmo 
passes. 

Eastern Turkestan is, as we have shown, rich enough 
to support an armY, and Russia in 1873 had thought 
it worth her while to conclude a commercial treaty 
with Yarkund. The tracts*of country lying between 
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tliat state and the province of Ladak, belonging to 
Cashmere, our own dependency, are trf^erile and waste in 
the extreme, and the road, traversed by caravans is one 

great difficulty from the scarcity *’of supplies and 
from the great altitude of this region, the highest 
passes in the world being crossed by this route. 

But it is not impracticable. I^sia_Jias suffi- 
ciently demonstrated her power of overcoming physical 
obstacles of route,rwhere the object to be gained is a 
fertile province beyond them, and the presence of 
Russian troops at Leh would be marked with an effect 
on India, and indeed on all Asia, which would amply 
repay her for the trouble and expense of such a feat. 

We perceive from year to year a steady and un- 
interrupted advance in the progress of the aggressive 
scheme, with a perfectly reasonable and obvious aim 
avowed from the beginning. Taking Khokand as the 
present left of the Russian main line coming from the 
north, and assuming that the menace to Yarkund 
has its significance in that scheme^ we observe that,,, 
difficult as all the routes to India are from that point, 
in 1543 Mirza Hyder, with Secunder Khan of Kashgar, 
invaded and took Cashmere, coming by the Karakorum 
and Leh route. 

What has been done once may of course be done 
again. An extension of the Russian line to the left, i.e. 
to the east of Khokand, would make it not impossible 
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forJRussia to repeat that course. Khokand commands 
the high road ^Qjlween Kashgar and Khoten. The 
present caravan routes fropi Khokand to India are 
three. 

1. Via Bokhara, Balkh, and Cabul to Peshawur, 
1,136 miles, generally traversible by wheeled carriages, 
but crossing the Hindoo Coosh range of mountains, 
the passes of which are closed during seven months of 
the year. 

2. By KSaraarcand, Budukshahan, Pamir to Cabul, 
or to Swat, and thence to Peshawur, this route crosses 
the Pamir steppes at 17,000 feet above the sea, and is 
inost difficult. 

3. By the Terek pass, fit for laden mules through 
the Mustagh range to Yarkund, and tlience to Leh 
over the Karakorum, and from Leh over tlie Zojjila 
pass into Cashmere. This route is 1,300 miles over 
the highest passes in the world, and through wide 
tracts of desert furnisliing nothing for food even of 
J)aggage animals. » Yet, as has been mentioned, it has 
been made a road of successful invasion. 

But even if we assume that east of Bameean, and 
the passes through the Hindoo Coosh there is no road 
wliich a largl modern army could traverse, and taking 
It for granted that the Eussian left does not threaten 
in any way, and if therefore we restrict the field to 
the two great highways before alluded to, terminating 
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respectively in the Khyber and Bolan passes, we 
find sufficient grounds for serious co^ideration. 

The three Khanates forming the sources of supplies 
•to a force having its base on the Oxus, and having 
depots at Charjooee and Balkh, Cabul would be an easy 
point of attack. Candahar lies open to approach 
from Herat, which town is now threatened from two 


points, _ vi^^from the Attrek river on the jvest^ and 
from Merv on th^orth. On any of these roads tlie 
physical difficulties are by no means great. The in- 
vasion of Afghanistan to a Power holding the whole 
continent of Asia to the north of her frontier will 
present no difficulties whatever, and there can be no 
possibility of doubt that within a period to be reckoned 
by months Afghanistan will be the only state between 
Kussian frontier and our own. 

The arguments against our establishing a para- 
mount influence 'over Afghanistan have been based 
chiefly on the following considerations : 

1. The poverty of that country, r^.ndering the main- 
tenance of a foreign army in it excessively costly. 

2. The turbulent nature of the people and their 
fanaticism. 

3. Tne exceedingly difficult nature of so mount-* 
ainous a region for military operations. 

The answer to these objections is simply that 
necessity knows no law. • It would be cheaper to 
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raaiptain a Britisli force in Afghanistan than to lose 
India, or even to he involved in a costly war for its 
possession. We are at least as capable of fighting 

f • 

Afghans as of fighting Russians, and if we have not 
sondfe generals as good as General Kaufman in con- 
ducting military operations in a difficult country the 
sooner we seek them the better. 

For if we show that we are unable or unwilling to 
exert influence in that country, what shall prevent 
Russia from establishing her own, when she has en- 
veloped tliat state on every side ? When our gigantic 
northern rival has lier influence paramount over Turkey, 
Persia, and Cliina, is in complete possession of the 
Khanates, and has tlierefore the whole continent north 
of the Hindoo Coosh within a ring fence, what could 
tlie single and distracted country of Afghanistan do 
against the overwhelming pressure which will be brought 
to bear upon her ? 

But besides the practical objections above mentioned 
to our interference with Afghanistan, our statesmen 
Snd moral considerations against it. We are asked 
how English gentlemen with justice and truth on 
their lips can reconcile themselves to gratuitous in- 
vasion of an* unoffending country which, although a 
prey of anarchy and civil war within its own borders, 
has in all parties a strong desire of amity with the 
I^ritish Government. 

a 
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Again we reply, necessity knows no law. But 
thoiigli our military occupation of jAfgiianistan migiit 
cinluoil us with its people, it is not impossible tliat if 
,the object sought by it — being thee forestalling* of 
Kussian ambition — were plainly set forth to tlie Anieer 
and his people, wo miglit be ratlier welcome^d us 
deliverers than opposed as foes. We are told that the 
hope of territorial acquisition, of adding to our com- 
mercial advantages, and the possible advance of other 
Powers, have been long dismissed as reasons for an 
aggressive policy. We miglit just as well be told 
that the Millennium had arrived. ‘ Possibhi ’ advance ? 
Since when has Russia ceased to advance ? 

Have the circumstances which an^ admitted on all 
sides to have originated our past policy, Russia’s past 
policy, changed in any one respect ? What is Russia’s 
own plea for advancing ? We read in the St. Peters- 
burg ‘ Golos ’ of August 31, 1875, ^ This incident ’ — the 
breaking out of rebellion in Khokand — ‘ affords fresh 
proof of the anarchical nature of .the Central Asian 
Khanates, and of the difficulty we experience in allow- 
ing any of them to remain independent, Englishmen, 
with their Indian experience to teach them Oriental 
politics, know how very difficult it is to avoid the ac-* 
quisition of fresh territory in the East, however much 
they may be induced to charge us with the lust of con- 
(piest. Every commotion in the Khanates e^rcises a 
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influence on our territory acquired by the 
blood of our gallant troops. Is it possible for us to 
stand upon ceremony with khans unable to maintain 
order in their dcftninions and to secure the execution, 
of our agreements concluded with them? It would 
seem to be higli time, and essential to the interest of 
the people themselves, to do away with the so-called 
independence of Khokand and Kashgar considering 
that this very peculiar sort of indep(^ndence is the con- 
stant source of rebellion and strife.’ 

There is the argument in Kussia’s own words. It 
will be idle to aflect that it will not hold as good in 
regard to Afglianistan as it held to Khiva, as it holds to 
Khokand or Yarkund,or any other state in Eussia’spatli. 
Is there less turbuleuce on our border ? Is the world 
at large, far or near, disarming ? Does the din of arms 
resound less either over Europe or Asia that we alone 
have a right to remain supine and passive ? ^ 

‘ Moral considerations ? ’ When have these had any 

^ ‘ “ Russia,” it was sftited, “ has played a very successful as well as 

4 very safe game in the late proceedings. Wlion she prompted the 
i^hah to undertake the siege of Herat, she was certain of carrying an 
important point, however the expedition terminated. If Herat fell, 
which there was every reason to expect, then Candahar and Cabnl 
would certainly h^ve made their submission. Russian influence would 

thus have been brought to the threshold of India If, on the 

otftier hand, England interfered to save Herat, she was compromised, 
not with tlie mere court of Mahomed Shah, but with Persia as a nation, 
By interfering to S}),ve Herat, and by thus checking for the moment tin; 
'alvaucQ of^Russian irfflueiice towaiVls India,” it was further said. 
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elTcct whatever on the course of nations ? ^ To attempt 
1o apply ethical principles to the igeasiirement or ap- 
preheis on of the facts of state policy, 'is of ..about the 
^same practical utility as to attempt to teacli horseman- 
ship by geometry or mechanics, to evoke light * by 
optics, or to square the circle with a foot rule, j The 
moans and the end are irreconcileable. Was ever war 
vet that both sides of the ci mbatants failed to assure 


themselves that justice and right were^ on their side? 
The language of obedience to the Divine Will, the 
arrogation of the purest moral motives, is indeed in- 
variably made use of in set terms by every Power that 
attacks its neighbour. Russia used it in the partition 
of Poland, Prussia used it in the annexation of Schles- 
Mug-Holstein. But no one seriously contends that it is 
not utterly false. Not once in all the world’s story, 
from the Hebrew war with the Philistines down to 
the last annexation of Alsace, do we find one trace of 
the precepts of morality affecting the relations between 
a strong state at war with a weaker^ or determining the 
respective attitudes of the conqueror and the conqueredf. 
And it is sheer hypocrisy to represent them as of any 


“ England has made an enemy of every province whose troops were 
engaged in the campaign,” .... 

‘Subsequent events verified to a remarkable extent not only the 
accuracy of the Kussian calculations, but the sincerity with which they 
were declared.’— Sir Ilenry Rawlinson’s andHiissia in theKaiU 

chap. i. 
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weifflifc in the matter. and^ thai^^ 

truly determine^^tltose relations is the law of j^gx^s- 
sion, whiclitis to life what the law of gravitation is to^ 
matter, and* may be summed up in two words — ‘ Vw 
victis,’ Woe to the Power which neglects its arms and 
fails to foster the spirit to rightly wield them. When 
barbarism and civilisation meet, when anarchy comes 
into immediate contact with order, the natural results 
can only be averted by the abdication of the higher 
power from its proper ascendency, and the cessation of 
its proper function ; and such abdication will be surely 
followed by its certain penalty. If we do not establish 
a Protectorate in Afghanistan, Russia certainly will 
do so ; and from the day she does so our position in 
India will be untenable except by her sufferance. And 
this, not only from the strategical position we have 
shown, but from the political circumstances which day 
by day discover themselves. 

Thirty years ago, the outposts of the Britisli and 
Russian empires in Asia were respectively Loodiana 
and Astracan. Looking at the map to-day, why shall 
we suppose that the forces which have been ceaselessly 
at work not only for these past thirty years, but for 
three hundred years, for the past ages since the history 
^f man can be traced, have ceased to work now. 

If ethics are to be the rules of our procedure they 
Would demand not only that we should not advance, 
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but would require of us restitution. Shall we admit 
tins ? Yet it would be hard to fiiMcone ethical consi- 
deration that restrains ovr advance into Afghanistan 
**that should not have equally preventecl us from annex- 
ing the Punjab. 

We are told, again, that our past course has been 
due to the configuration of the Peninsula. That con- , 
figuration did not hinder the old Mogul emperors from 
taking up the tt’ue strategical position for their ’ 
empire. In the days of Aurungzebe, Balkh was an * 
integral portion of his dominions and Cabul was a ^ 
province of which his heir-apparent was the governor. * 

We are asked why we should have one set of rules 
and principles in Europe where we are controlled by 
the power of other nations, and another in Asia where 
we are powerful. The answer is that we have already 
got all that was necessary to us in Europe that we 
could get. We have Gibraltar and other points pro- 
perly belonging to other nations because we want 
them, and if there were others of vital necessity to ug 
and to the maintenance of our empire we should do 
wisely and well to try and take them. 

For our present relations with Afghanistan, let us 
turn to the account of them given two* years ago by 
Sir John Strachey, for a short time officiating as 
Governor-General of India. This conspicuous member 
of the British Government, published at that time a 
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minute commenting upon the Viceroyalty of his 
immediate predjcassor Lord Mayo. This paper is a 
frank exp(^sition of the policy which we have for tlui 
last five years steadily pursued in Central Asian affairs,* 
and bears on its face the self complacency of a writer 
who had the credit of having suggested and advised it. 

It sets forth how ‘ Lord Mayo threw himself into 
international and political questions with a vigour, 
sagacity, and foresight which have*left marked effects 
beyond the limits of India, and which have influenced 
the councils even of that great European Power which 
shares with us dominion in Asia.’ The effects were 
marked indeed, and the influence on the councils of 
Russia were distinctly shown in — the annexation of 
Khiva I ‘ Peace and settled government have been 
unknown in any of the kingdoms bordering upon our 
Indian Empire for ages ; this chronic state of turbulence 
both provokes and invites aggression. This state of 
things forced on the extension of the British Empire 
to the mo\intains»beyond the Indus, and has extended 
in spite of herself the dominion of Russia in Asia.’ 
Here we have Russia’s own apology anticipated almost 
in her own words. We would ask if ‘ this state of 
things ’ hal been altered in any way ? ‘ In spite of 
herself.’ But Russian progress has been openly pre- 
arranged, as we shall show, in every particular and as 
part of a programme avoVed over and over again and 
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thoroughl/ appreciated and understood by every p^^wer 
of Europe and Asia^ except our If anarchy and 

turbulence on the borders are the true causes of the 
t extension of liussia’s frontier and ours, Jiave those 
causes ceased in any way to operate ? And wliat steps 
have been taken to control them ? ‘ By endeavouring 
through frank and amiable discussion with the Bussian 
Grovernment to secure the adoption of a similar policy,’ 
that of non-anne^tion, ^in the countries on their 
frontier in Asia, it was his ’ (Lord Mayo’s) ‘ hope to 
remove the causes of disquietude as to the designs of 
England and Russia.’ 0 most lame and impotent 
conclusion ! The colloquy between the wolves was to 
reassure the sheep. The understanding between the 
polite policeman and the amiable burglar was to 
release the trader from all uneasiness ! The unhappy 
Khivans were ‘ disquieted ’ enough to send a special 
envoy to us imploring intervention with Russia, but 
our ‘ frank and amiable discussion ’ could not permit of 
such an interruption, and Khiva wax absorbed in due^ 
course. Of Afghanistan Sir John Strachey informed 
us : — ‘ The Ameer of Cabul in 1869 had come to us 
hoping for a fixed annual subsidy, for assistance to 
be given, not when the British Government might 
think fit to grant it, but when he might think needful 
to solicit it, and ‘for a treaty laying the British 
Government imder obligations to support the Afghan 
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Gowrnment in any emergency. Those hopes lie was 
obliged to abandj^D#’ 

Of conjjse he was. Of cpiirse the most hivonrabh' 
opportimitij wo could have had offered to ns of fixing tlio 
wavering affection of Afghanistan, of ‘ grappling her 
to our soul with hooks of steel ’ and gold, was thrown 
away. Naturally the Ameer came to us, as Khiva had 
done, for aid and support against a common foe. He 
gave us credit for the common sense which must per- 
ceive the advantage which would accrue to us in estab- 
lishing a unity of interests with Afghanistan and a claim 
on his obedience and fealty to us. In disappointing 
him of those hopes we deliberately rejected the certain 
opportunities of consolidating our influence in Central 
Asia, and one of the most advantageous offers ever 
made to us. Even if the Ameer did return to his 
dominions, as we are told, ‘a contented man ’(and those 
nearest his person never believed this), because we gave 
him 120,000i. and a battery of guns, few people will 
believe that we ingratiated ourselves with the Afghan 
nation by the gift. We behaved as a man would do 
who, on being appealed to by a friend for countenance 
and support to his credit, should offer to the suppliant 
a 10/. note and his good wishes. The Ameer pocketed 
the money and the good wishes, and proceeded of course 
straightway to look elsewhere for his surety, and he 
found itf ecprally bf course ‘ m a direct correspondence 
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which has been renewed from time to time, and which 
has conveyed to the Ameer assurances the neighbourly 
sentiments entertained towards Afghanisi^an by the 
' 'Kussian Government.’ 

The Ameer in fact asked for our hearty and cordial 
assistance when he should need it, and we replied in 
the terras of this remarkable minute of Sir John 
Strachey’s, ‘that the British Government will view 
with severe displeasure any attempts to disturb his 
position.’ This reminds us of Lord KussclFs assurance 
to Denmark before the Prussian invasion, that ‘ she 
should not stand alone.’ Great nations may show 
displeasure, but they do not usually confine themselves 
to the utterance of sounding phrases of this sort. Lord 
Mayo, we are farther told, enjoined on the Ameer that 
‘ the highest wisdom was to abstain from interfering in 
the affairs of his neighbours and to play his part in 
restoring peace to Central Asia.’ The Ameer ‘ was not 
slow to accept ’ this advice, and we find him the very 
next year waging war in Chitral. « Because masterly 
inactivity is the attitude we prefer, Afghanistan is also 
to sit with folded hands while the lawless tribes in her 
vicinity are raiding on her territory, ‘The full ex- 
position of the peaceful policy which Lord Mayo made, 

' elicited from the Emperor of Russia himself that his 
Government entertained no intention of extending his 
dominions.’ 
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^kre Eiissian professions to be blindly accepted as 
truths in face of ^ tie facts, that from year to year her 
armies are^ carrying fire an^ sword into ‘ the wasted 
regions of f entrXl Asia.’ 

If a landed proprietor meet a trespasser on his 
preserves with a gun in his liand, a retriever at his 
lieels, and snares and traps of all descriptions in his 
pockets, if he sees moreover that the trespasser is laden 
with game, which he has already , bagged, will that 
proprietor accept the poacher’s assurances that he has 
no intention of shooting any more ? Surely the force 
of confiding folly can_no farther go. ‘ The irony of 
events ’ has been too strong for Sir Jolm Strachey. But 
Afghanistan presents ‘ no danger to the Britisli Power.’ 
Not when in a state of vassalage to our rival ? Can 
any statesman seriously advance such an argument? 
We have already indicated the danger from a purely 
military and strategical point of view. But there is 
another if possible still graver. If Afghanistan is to 
.stand alone that sftate of vassalage is as certainly her 
doom as that which has befallen the Klianates. We 
alone could prevent such a consummation, and we have 
repeatedly declined to prevent it. When it is complete, 
with the obvious power which Russia would possess of 
fomenting intrigues and disturbances all along our 
borders without committing herself to any act of overt 
hostility, would' come also the power at any fitting 
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juncture of opening tlie gales on tlui roads loading 
direct from Central Asia to India «aud of permitting 
hordes of Turcomans, Ka2yiks, Afghans, Afrpedies, 
all eager for plunder, athirst for blood, t(;» pour in a 
vast tide of strife to overflow the broad rich lowlands 
of India till the days of M^moud amd / rimQOi; woJUld 
seem to have come back again. ^ 

They who argue against our interference with 
Afghanistan conceive our only danger to arise from 
the march of the Eussian line to confront ours on the 
Indus. They call up an imaginary picture of a thin 


* ‘There have been— I know not if there aro — politicians who, in 
considering tlie possible invasion of India by a Eussian army, have 
advised us to figlit upon tlio Indus. Their argument is simply this, 
that the fnrthor Russia advances from her base the weaker she becomes, 
owing DO extended communication, and the awakened hostility of tJio 
nations on whom sho tramples in her progress; while, of course, the 
nearer we remain to our resources, to our depots, our magazines, and 
especially to our sea base, the stronger is our military position ; but this 
view of the question entirely leaves out of consi'lcration the discour.'iffing 
— nay, the disastrous — moral effect that would be produced in India by 
our remaining inactive, and apparently paralysed, until calloil on to 
stake our empire on a frontier battle, and it equally ignores the danger 
of our fair provinces beings desolated under such circumstances by 
hordes of barbarians, who, in thirst of plunder, would accompany tlie 
Europ^n invaders— the descendants of those wild warbprs who rode 
w]ik Sliaf to ffetlir There is not, of course, at present— and pro- 

bably there never will be — any question of such an extreme alternative, 
but, as a matter of argument, it seems like fatuity to pretend to set off 
the vitiil danger of defeat on our immodiato frontier against the possible 
inconvenience of incurring the hostility of the mountain tribes by a 
forward movement.’ — Sir Henry Ejijvlin sou’s England and in iht 

East, chap. vi. 
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and disheartened Eussian column debouching from 
the dchles of the Khyber, harassed by foes on tlieir 
hank and rear,* to fall easy victims to a British force 
admirably posted to receive *them. The picture which 
we would present is the occupation of Afghanistan by 
the Eiissians in precistdy the same manner that Bokhara 
is now occupied — the extension of their lines of com- 
munication direct, and unbroken from Balkh to St. 
Petersburg, a line of railway from Moscow to Charjooee, 
strong Eussian garrisons in Cabiil, Candahar and 
Ghuziiee, the advauce of large regular armies by the 
Goleiree and Bolan passes, and tlien an intimation to 
the Afref'dies, Swatties, &c., that if they care for a little 
plunder and diversion in the cutting of a few infidel 
throats, their time is come. 

But putting aside imaginary pictures and confining 
ourselves to the dryer but safer regions of facts, we 
can discover no possible reason why* Eussian progress 
should stop at the Khanates any more than it should 
have stopped at O^enburgh. Where and when is the 
line to be drawn? Is there any evidence that the 
Eussian position to be ultimately taken up has long 
been anticipated by her statesmen, and has been so far 
•attained, and will in the future be still farther deter- 
mined by long .cherished and admirably arranged 
plans? There is overwhelming evidence of this. 
Importiuit as ‘the actual ^tuation is between us, it 
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obviously becomes infinitely more remarkable we 
perceive that it is due to certain^ defined means of 
progress marked out beforehand, adhered to for a 
< century and a half without faltering,' and not yet ter- 
minated. 

And that is precisely what we are called upon" to 
see. The whole course of Russian policy in Asia, as 
well as in Europe, is distinctly traceable to the genius . 
of Peter the Great. ^ Not only did this extraordinary man 
himself initiate the vast scheme of aggression cease- 
lessly pursued since bis day, but he left a will the 
terms of which are familiar to the world, binding down 
his successors to certain specific and precise rules for 
their guidance and for the perpetuation of that policy. 
The sure means for this and the aggrandisement of 
the empire are detailed with an ability and frankness 
not often seen in State papers, and the rare fidelity 
with which its terms have been continuously obeyed is 
even more remarkable,^ 

Beginning in tljp spirit of prophecy, this document 
declares that tlie^'i!^fe4tor found his kingdom a hra<dc, 
that he, left it\^^riVer, and.fte^^^^^ shnidd hecorpe^ 
mighty... .sea destined to oY erflow Europe and As ia. 
With this object ‘ the Russian nafigg^^pffls t be ke p^ 
constantly on a war footing to preserve the armyjn a 
good condition, and to foster, a warlike spirit. No 
opportunity must be lost ih taking ^p5t in the affaim 
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of Europe, especially those of Germany. Poland is to 
be divided by keeping up constant jealousies and 
confusion ther(3?^ ftussian troops must be sent into 
tliat counti^ ancl retained fiiere on some pretext or 
another unfil the habit of occupation becomes fixed, 
and they can be kept there altogether. Should the 
neighbouring Powers offer any objection, appease them 
by allowing them a share. , Foment quarrels between 
Denmark and Sweden. ; The consorts of Kiissian 
princes to be invariably chosen from German prin- 
cesses to multiply alliances and to unite German 
interests with Russian.^l Kec^p up commercial relations 
with England, as she most needs Russian products and 
Russia gets her gold in exchange. The frontiers must 
be kept steadily extending northward along the Baltic 
and southward along the shores of the Black Sea. 
Progress as much as possible in_the direction of 
Constanti nople and In dia. Tim Power that can once 
o btain pos sesion oj^ th o8e_ pi^*t ^iS is the real rulejr. of 
the world. Provol^ constant quarrels with Turkey, at 
anofFertime with Persia. Establish wharfs and docks 
i n the Euxine and obtain thejn^ato 
Then hasten the downfall of Persia, re-establish the 
ancient commerce with the Levant through Syria, and 
force a way to the Indies which are tlie storehouses of 
the world.’ 

The ^bove Is brief absti’act of the text on which 
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Russian history is being written. It goes on to describe 
the plan for the , ultimate subjection of France and 
Germany as ably and as concisely *ds that detailed 
^bove for the project of Eastern conquest! Nearly a 
liundred and fifty years have elapsed since that docu- 
ment was written, and its scheme as far as time' has 
permitted has been carried out tp^the letter. 

Twenty years ago, France and England combined 
to thwart the designs of Russia in a most determined 
att('mpt to carry out the portion of the programme 
regarding Turkey. During those years the military 
power of Franco has crumbled in the dust, and simul- 
taneously with her humiliation, the treaty of 1856 was 
tornjiPi the ‘ wharfs an d docks on the Euxino ’ we re 
constructed. Who will save the Ottoman Empire 
when next the Autocrat declai'es the sick man must 
die ? Russia displays her wishes with reference to the 
Porte distinctly ‘ enough. Not a week ago we are told 
‘ it was understood that .at the ambassadorial con- 
ferences at Constantinople, before /;lie common appeal 
to the Porte of the signatory Powers of 1854, Russia 
demanded the formation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
into an independent State. Austria replied that sooner 
than permit the realization of a schema’ threatening 
the integrity of her own territory • she would annex 
both. Germany then mediated. She saw the necessity 
of maintaining the integrity of Turkey, but'» thought 
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that ^satisfactory concessions should be made by the 
Porte to the insurgent provinces. On this basis the 

Powers addressed the Sultan.’ 

• • 

T he pea r was%ot yet^ripe^aadjiussia can to 

wait*. 

The position is not now of course quite as Peter 
the Great left it. Indeed one of the surest testimonies, 
of the authenticity of the document we have quoted is 
tlie ignorance it displays of the position which Great 
Britain was destined to occupy. The Czar could not 
foresee that we should have forestalled him in India. 
In 1725 our footing there Was not much firmer and 
broader than it now is in China, and no one could 
have predicted the course by which we achieved the 
present limits of our empire. But it has so fallen 
out that we have tlius anticipated Eussia in a portion 
of her great design. Will she, therefore, relinquish it? 
Does our knowledge of that great Power, so far as it 
goes, serve to assure as that, being baulked of her 
obvious purpose, sh* will, for that reason, hold out the 
hand of friendship to the Power that disappoints her ? 

It would be in direct defiance of all history, of all 
facts, to imagine this for an instant. But, if we do not 
suppose this abaicable arrangement, on what terms can 
w6 confront Eussia’ in Asia, with every advantage on 
her side, every disadvantage on ours ? By the neces- 
sity of dur mutual position, by her own traditional 
H 
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and avowed policy, by the truth that is deeper c than 
philosophy, the war in the hearts, of men, we shall be 
face to face with an enemy. 

i. A certain class of writers on thl^ subject is fond 
of assuring us that Russia imperatively requires peace 
and time to consolidate her already colossal empire; 
that she has not the money nor the material sufficient 
for present purposes of aggression. In reply we observe 
that this has heefx her reported condition ever since! 
1815. And yet, nevertheless, the process of assimila- 
tion of neighbouring territory has been steadily con- 
tinuous and simultaneous with the consolidation of lier 
domestic affairs. Even during the Crimean War, 
while engaged single-handed against the two leading 
Powers of Europe, she scarcely intermitted for an 
appreciable term her designs on Central Asia. Like 
a young giant, she continues her growth and matures 
her constitution together. Her resources in Turkestan 
receive accession of strength and vital stimulus with 
each step she takes. It was but in 1873 that she 
concluded a commercial treaty with Yakoob Khan ; and 
to-day Hhe Eussian Government seems convinced 
that the Khokand rebellion, which extended to Eussian 
Turkestan, was fomented by Yakoob Kha*n of Kashgar. 
An agent of his has just made ’ his appearance 'at 
Odessa; but, as he must have left before recent re- 
volutionary events, his arrival will hardly hdVe power 
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to put off retributive measures.' In the words of the 
old fable, the lamb muddied the stream from whicli 
the wolf drank, and ‘ retribytive measures ’ are at once 
adopted. Will tiot the same plea be put forward iif 
dealing with the Ameer of Afghanistan ? 

The statistics of the Russian trade with the Khanates 
^how a great increase since recourse has been had to 
arms. The trade in 1863 on the Oren burgh and 
Siberian line amounted to 14,66^5,652 roubles, in 
1867 to 29,48^,800 roubles. The war she has been, 
and is, waging, tlierefore, so far from crippling her 
rf'sources, is extending them, and the projected advance 
on Kashgar will increase them still more. In fact 
Russia backs her mercantile enterprise with arms just 
as England used to do. 

Sir John Strachey tells us ‘it had taken many years 
to obliterate the memory of the disastrous policy of 
1839-42, and to convince the Afghan nation that the 
British Power was not a neighbour whose interference 
or aggression was t# be feared.’ What have we gained 
by the fear being removed and transferred to our 
rival ? Certainly neither prestige nor influence. A 
disaster, it is true, occurred in the shape of a reverse to 
our arms in *Cabul ; but that was a purely military 
disaster caused by military blundering and incom- 
petency of the grossest kind, and it was afterwards 
redeemed by the 'exploits ot* Pollock and Nutt. But 
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ono reverse does not show a policy to be necessarily 
disastrous. Russia lias been repuls^^d repeatedly in the 
Caucasus, in the Crimea, ^id in Turkestan, but we see 
da her no signs of an abandonment bf policy or of a 
diminution in vigour. 

The course taken by Great JSritain in 1839 was of 
a piece with her traditions, and was of the same order 
as that which achieved our Indian Empire. Its aban- 
donment is not, we may be well assured, set down to 
our amendment in morals, but simply to our growing 
weakness. The clue which we then lost in our relations 
with Central Asia has now been picked up by Russia. 
^ye shall not have to wait long before perceiving 
whither it will lead. We have ourselves aided to place 
a lover in Russia’s hands more powerful than that 
dreamed of by Archimedes. 

From Chitral to Lus Beyla the whole line of our 
frontier is bordered by countries whose inhabitants are 
robbers by profession ; to whom the use of a knife at 
the throat of an infidel is a positive delight ; to whom 
the wealth of India is a vision of all imaginable 
splendour ; to whom its pillage would be a realisation 
of Paradise. Let it be but suggested to these men 
tliat to the gratification of their cupidity beyond their 
dreams, to the indulgence of their 'cruelty beyond the 
bounds of fanaticism, they will be encouraged and aided 
the (to them) greatest^ and wisest Power 'on earth, 
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and can any sane man donht of the result on tliem and 
its significance to ? 

But our optimists, our ^statesmen, chosen by, and 
from amongst, the wealthy, refined, and liighly-culti-* 
vated children of luxury, who swarm in the island lioine, 
filled with wealth from the wliole world, these not only 
ignore the temper of a wild border people, tliey nevau- 
conceive an idea of it. That countless tribes of men 
should exist to whom the grating steel on human 
flesh and bone is the keenest known pleasure, to b(‘ 
indefatigably sought, and gained by any amount of 
toil, endurance, and suffering, is a fact too shocking to 
be contemplated. They, whose cheek the blast of war 
and violence has never visited roughly, dream of policy, 
and progress, and government, as of things apart from 
turmoil, bloodshed, ferocity, and treachery, which really 
sway the destinies of nations and of men. But the 
wakings when friends have fliiled to arouse, and foes 
effect it by force, will be late and pitiful to see. The 
position now arrivtd at is precisely that against the 
danger of which all the statesmen of a bygone day 
practically acquainted with Central Asian politics have 
left us their warning. 

Sir John Macdonald in 1830 wrote : ‘ We have little 
to dread from th^ machinations of Kussia until such 
time as the dissolution of the existing government of 
Persia \fy the death of the present king may enable 
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Iier to acquire a paramount influence in the councils 

of that empire; when, by skilfully applying its re- 

'*1 

sources to the promotion of her own needs, Kussia 
.might imperceptibly approach us without any hostile 
warning.' 

This is precisely what Russia has done, and is 
doing. Sir John Macnioll writes : ^ Herat in the 
possession of Russia she becomes mistress of the des- 
tinies of Asia. Gi;eat Britain will be forced back upon 
tile Indus ; Khiva and Bokhara must submit if they 
are attacked ; Persia and Afghanistan are thus at \wt 
disposal.’ Khiva and Bokhara have submitted, and 
tlie subjugation of Turkestan and the advance on Merv 
place Herat^iu. extreme jeopardy. Abbott writes in 
18.39 while at Khiva: ‘ How nearly, in 1827, Persia 
had been swallowed up by Russia is well known. With 
Persia, the whole of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Be- 
loochistan must lapse to Russia ; so that the Indus 
alone would separate ^Russia from India, and we should 
need" an army of 60,000 men to ^.ard our north-west 
frontier. These are no visionary alarms. The fall of 
Turkestan into the hands of Russia inevitably follows 
that of Persia, and vice versa. The supreme influence 
in Central Asia given to the Europeari Power who’ 
should possess either, would make the opposition of ady 
other State ridiculous. A reference to the map is often 
followed by such remarks %8 these : There is a wide 
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spac§ between the Russian frontier and the Persian 
Griilf. It will be time to think of these things when 
the danger is more imminent.” Let him who makes 
tins reflection bt? assured, as a little examination will, 
assure him, that it is but a single step from Russia to 
the Persian Gulf ; a step that could be made in a few 
months ; that it will be made the instant we withdraw 
our active influence, and that, being made, it will be 
irretrievable ; that the instant it sl^all be effected our 
Indian possessions must become a dead and strangling 
burden, I think we hav^ seen.’ 

This was written thirty-six years ago ; the position 
that Russia is here supposed to occupy has been fictu- 
ally reached. We have withdrawn our influence. We 
have been appealed to in turn by the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, by the Ataligh Ghazee (Yakoob Khan), by 
the Ameer of Khokand, and by the Ameer of Khiva. 
And to the solicitations of all we have always reiterated 
the one answer — England cann ot interfer e. Persia is 
little more than a #dependency on Russia. Turkestan 
is her own. Afghanistan and Beloochistan alone re- 
main. And two years ago the Ameer of the former 
State signified his desire to submit in all things to the 
'Czar. ThroT^ over by us, he could do no less. 

And yet we are told the frontiers of nations are 
now no longer subject to the law of change I The 
action iS going •n in ever5^ direction. Russia is ad- 
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vanciiig in Eastern Turkestan and towards Clniia as 
rapidly as in Western Turkestan and Persia — Kashgar 
and Yarkimd being already definite objects of her 
fattack. 

Foreign public opinion takes the common-sense 
view of our position. The ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ in 
1873, had an article in which it was stated that ‘ tlie 
indifference which England displayed with regard to 
the ruler of Eastern Turkestan’ (Yakoob Khan) ‘was 
a great mistake ; and if the causes of this indifference 
were puzzling enough to the distant spectators, tln^y 
must have been still more so to the Ataligh Ghazee, 
who cannot but have regarded tlie conduct of England 
as indicative of weakness and want of courage.’ Exactly. 
Since Abbott wrote we have advanced our frontier 
beyond the Indus, but only to take up, by halting 
short of our proper mark, a position strategically false. 
Retrogression on our part would be a practical aban- 
donment of empire. Nothing could save us from the 
consequences of any backward step.t Instant insurrec- 
tion witliin our own borders, and instant war along the 
whole frontier beyond them, would ensue with all the 
force, mischief, and suddenness of an explosion. Re- 
viled by the people whom we should leav^ exposed and’ 
defenceless, with the shame of beaten aggressors, oilr 
first step of retreat would be the signal for unspeak- 
able disaster and bloodsheti, and from that hour our 
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dooja would he sealed. To stay wliere we are is simply 
to maintain deli^ierately a bad and false military 
position. 

So that, whfitlier we turn to the contemplation of 
the political aspect, or regard oiir present frontier from 
a purely strategical point of view, there is little to 
cheer us. 

We have observed that the whole of the issues of 
the frontier are in the hamk of c^r enemies; that is 
to say, they possess the means of passing to any point 
of our border at their pleasure. While we confront 
only the border tribes by themselves, this defiance of 
a primary military law may work us no harm ; but, 
inspired and instigated by Kussia, they would not bo 
long in comprehending our disadvantage. We repeat 
that the difficulty of defending tlie plains at the bas(| 
of a long line of mountains is sufficiently notorious, tlffi 
assailants holding the higher ground, and possessing 
the power of descending, by such of the passes as they 
might select, abiiolutely in the rear of our line of 
defence at other points, so that to maintain it with 
anjr confidence -jy-ould be almost impossible. It would 
therefore become imperative, the moment hostilities 
broke out, t5 hold all the principal passes by means of 
Very strong advanced guards, at the same time keep- 
ing a large army disposable at points of re ^erve in rear. 
When fcuch a liae as that ‘extending from Gilghit to 
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Scinde (for we are assnming that our dependant of 
Cashmere places himself unreservedly in our ]iands)i 
is held by us, our assailants^ obviously have it in their 
power to keep us watching and guarding many such 
points (for if they forced a passage anywhere tiie whole 
system of defence would be broken up); the magni- 
tude of the army required to perform adequately the 
task may be easily calculated, and we have now cer- 
tainly nothing approaching the necessary numerical 
strength. 

P"or we have so repressed, especially since the 
Mutiny, the military instincts and liabits of the people 
over whom we rule, that India herself, far more de- 
fenceless and far weaker, both in spirit and resources, 
than she has ever been, is at this moment dependent 
only on British bayonets for safety. Of these we have 
barely sufficient to maintain ourselves in tranquillity 
within our own boundaries. For the purpose of de- 
fence beyond them — and our true line of defence lies 
on the Eussian flank in Persia — we have not a spare 
regiment, nor a company, nor a gun. 

Yet we are to allow our enemies to choose our 
fairest provinces to make their war in. If we are so 
powerless that we are unable to meet their advance 
before they touch British ground, then have we vir- 
tually given up the contest. 

Nor is it in the north-Vest alone that sotirces of 
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danger exist which render our position essentially un- 
safe. We are accustomed to consider Cashmere .aji 

■I ^ 

ahsoluto dependency Tipon us. But if ever Bussian or 
Afj^han intrigue ^should disturb in the slightest degreo 
our relations with that country, it scarcely requires 
tlie eye of either statesman or soldier to perceive the 
impending mischief. Even if we could occupy it 
without a blow, where are the troops which we could 
spare for the purpose ? Again, and, still farther to the 
eastward, there are many anxieties connected with the 
kingdom of Nepal. On one man’s life there hang the 
issues of peace and war. 

The resources we possess to meet the very numerous 
and obvious dangers by which we are surrounded must 
be considered in a separate chapter. But if, in the 
face of the various circumstances detailed, due not to 
chance, nor to any exceptional causes, but to the sure 
working of great and fundamental laws, the tendencies 
of which have been accurately divined, studied, and 
acted on by a Pov^er inimical to our own, we are still 
determined to repose in ^ masterly inactivity ’ in a 
fool’s paradise painted for us by purblind leaders and 
astute foes, then we can only say of ourselves, as was 
said of old — * 

Whom the gods would destroy, they first madden.’ 

* In his work p-lready alluded Sir Henry Rawlinson’s concluding 
words are^ ‘ I counself nothing rash or premature. If Russia remained 
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enenrnpod on the Caspian, we should not of course leave the valley of 
the Indus. So long as she lield aloof from Alerv, we s))ould liold aloof 
front Herat; but if she deliberately threw dovn t^)o gauntlet she must 
expert it to bo taken up,’ We e.an only suppose that Sir Henry Haw- 
linson does not as yet consider thaf the gauntlet l]j)8 been’ thrown down. 
Yet hardly a day passes withont bringing us intelligence. of some move 
on the part of Hussia which distinctly disjdays her intention 1^)1 to 
remain encamped on the Caspian. Thus in the morning papers' of this 
day (Nov. 20, 1875) we read ; ‘ Hy an order of the (Irand Duke Michael, 
the Krasnovodsk corp.s is about to be strengtliened by four infantry 
battalions. This new expedition will start towards tlie end of March or 
in the beginning of April, with instructions to establisli throe forts on 
the KussO'Persian frontit>r.’ Tliis is but one of numerous paragraphs 
which com-tantly meet our ey<‘S, an<l which receive confirmutaju from 
time to time by a brief announcement in the Russian ‘ GaiJettc ’ of the 
annexation of additional portions of territory to Russian domiiiion.s, such 
as that relatitig to the recent acquisitions in Khokand. In regard to 
the occupation of IliU’at in ISoG by Per.sian troops, and our declaration 
of war for the purpose of compelling their withdrawal, 8ir Henry Raw- 
liiison remarks : ‘ If, then, such measures were justifiable in order to 
prevent the AYestern Afghan capital from falling into the hands of 
Persia, who was only to be feared as ih^' minion or precursor of liussia, 
much more must they be recpn’rcd wlien the danger comes directly from 
Russia herself.’ In the previous page the writer justly remarks: 
‘ Russia by advancing on Merv evidently means mischief. She would 
never embark on an enterprise of so perilous a nature for mere purposes 
of trade or police. Political objects of high import could alone justify 
the movement. These objects nece.ssarily point to Herat, which wmuld 
lie at the mercy of a European Power holding* JVIerv, and from whence 
India could bo seriously threatened.’ Following the line of argument 
we have already adduced, Sir Henry Rawlinson sums up his oi)inion 
concerning the importance of Herat in the words, ‘Russia in possession 
of Herat would have a grip on the throat of India.’ He finally gives it 
as his advice as ‘ the facility of tJiking Herat by a coup-de-main frein 
Merv is 80 patent, while the consequences of that movement to British 
India might be so fatal, that it seems a fair matter for consideration 
whether the Russian occupation of the one city should not be imme- 
diately followed by the British occupation of the other.’ Of the 
soundness of this conclusion, no competent mind ryi 11 doubt. * The only 
objection to be taken to the course suggested is its present absolute 
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impr.ytioabillty. Wo cmmot with our armies in their present eomlition 
send a force of 10,000 men into Afghanistan and keep it supplied tlu re, 
lint the contingency aga'nst which Sir Henry Kawlinson would thus 
guard is evidently regarded by him as one certain to arrive. He 
wi-ites: ‘ The '^Wsent/xpedition against the Turkomans is merely one 
ofa^seriesof xiovemeiits that will almost infallibly leail the Russians 
to Merv.’ So that it would seem that we have little time to lose in 
preparation for our own defensive move in advancing on Herat. Even 
if wo could now, by the most vigorous efforts, place our forces on a 
f(K)ting whicli would render such advance possible, the policy w’o have 
pursued in Afghanistan sinee 1869 has boon attended with a result 
which is best given in Sir Henry Rawlinsori’s own words; - 

‘ It may be assumed, tlien, that the Amir «f Cabal is for the time 
being, displeased with his English allies, and it is further evident that 
an estrangermmt of (his nature may lead to serious consequences. . . It 
was the sp('A‘taele of' Russ an activity, as contrasted with English inert- 
ness, which in the first place probably arrested hi.s attention, and dis- 
turbed his judgmcuit. He could not understand why Russia should 
advance year hy year, from conquest to conquest, with amazing suecess, 
while England remaiiK'd inactive within her ancient limits, except on 
the supposition that wo w'ere the weaker Row'er of the two .... He 
certainly believed Lord Mayo to have promised unlimited support, and 
he thought that the p^’csent time, when wo were supposed to bo 
thoroughly alarmed at Russia’s approach through the Turkoman country, 
was favourable for urging his pretension. When he found accordingly 
(hat lie had misunderstood the Viceroy’s language ... ho w’as disa])- 
qiuintod and irritated.’ We have not space to quote all that the writer 
advances on the subject of the alienation of the good feeling which it 
should have been our n^ain object to cultivate with the Amir. Rut 
enough is shown to demonstrate the fact to which wo have already 
drawn attention, viz. the loss of a great opportunity offered to us at 
the time of the Urnballah conference, to establish an alliance witli 
Afghanistan which would have been of the most essential value to our 
Empire. The opportunity is gone, and we only differ from Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in believing that the 'estrangement’ is other than tern- 
porarj. We neo(i hardly say that the occupation by a '^ritfsh Torce of 
Herat, without the cordial assistiince and co-operation of the Amir 
of Cabul, is an enterprise that, even after a complete re-organisaMon 
of our arAiies on a war footing, wduld test our resources to the utter- 
most. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WEAKNESS WITHIN. 

There is an affectation amongst a certain class that 
believes in peace parties, that the loss of our colonies 
and great dependencies, acquired with a vast expendi- 
ture of life and treasure, and which have conferred on 
Great Britain the wealth, rank, and power she enjoys, 
would be the cause of no serious nor lasting inj ury to 
the nation. This has been said with regard to the loss 
of Canada, and it has been said also of the loss of 
India. The people who say it are not generally accus- 
tomed to carry argument to a logical conclusion ; yet 
it is not very difficult to compreheiffd the consequences 
which insult and spoliation unchecked might bring 
upon their victim, nor hard to imagine that, when a 
man’s limbs are lopped off, the subsequent process of 
cutting his throat or bleeding him to death becomes 
greatly simplified. 

Or, to drop metaphor, it is intelligible that should 
next year’s national income fall short' of this year’s by 
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twenty millions sterling, should many thousands of 
English families be^ suddenly reduced from affluence to 
destitution, the mischief accruing to the nation would 
be considerable.* Yet these are the least and imme- 
diate evils which would ensue were India severed from 
England. We can, without having recourse to divina- 
tion or requiring prophetic inspiration, conceive the 
troubles whieli would fall upon us — the disorganisation 
of trade, the fall of all public securities, the agitation 
of popular feeling, and the probable revolutionary out- 
break whicli would follow an intimation that we had 
east off our Indian empire, wliich would be ceded to 
Kussia. Or, if we can imagine tliis, we can equally 
imagine the not very dissimilar consequences which 
would follow the news that our army had been utterly 
defeated by Kussian troops, tliat the native portion of 
it had deserted, and tha't our forts and arscmals had 
fallen into the hands of our rival. But this is what is 
implied in the loss of India whicli is so lightly spoken 
of. It is, astoundhfig as the statement may seem in its 
naked simplicity, an event which we are preparing for 
in the policy of ^ masterly inactivity ’ now in vogue. 

It is not for want of means, nor the energy to 
employ theih*, tliat we rest supine. It -is from careless- 
ness, and the wailt of common foresight and sagacity 
in those at home who should direct public opinion, 
that we We driftmg into an untenable position, and it 
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is to be feared that in India the motive for inaction is 
more unworthy, viz. an iinwlllingr^ess to risk personal 
advantages in avowing unjgopiilar truths. We may see 
tins more clearly as we proceed. It is "scarcely conceiv- 
able that the position which will become apparent after 
investigation is wholly unappreciated by all whose 
special business is to be cognisant of the truth. 

For our resources, we have, first, wealth. This 
we have seen to bp, inasmuch as it is a temptation to 
cupidity, a danger if not adequately guarded, but if 
properly employed it is the foundation of defence. A 
nation that cannot or will not guard its wealth, deserves 
to lose it ; that it will lose it has been very plainly 
exemplified to us in the instance of our neighbour,* 
France, from whom we learn that the magnitude of the 
losses incurred in defeat is immeasurably greater than 
any cost of defence. Besides money we have men, who 
make tlie best soldiers in the world. We could no doubt, 
if we would, make the military service attractive ; we 
have done so in some circumstances^ before, and never 
were they so urgent as now. Yet, though we have the 
money and the men, we do not bring tliem together to 
utilise both. The Crown cannot and the Nation will 
hot increase the pay of the soldier.* We have arms* 
also, the best in the world, and with them we have tlie 
skill, and the material, and the means for producing 

* Soe p. 121. 
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thcm^to the most ample extent.. Our military organi- 
sation in respect of system of drill, education, and 
qualification of officers and men for war, and their apti- 
tude for tlicir profession, is, notwithstanding some^ 
defects, and a great deal more adverse and unjust 
criticism, certainly equal if not superior to that of any 
other Power on earth. Even itsgn^atest enemies would 
probably admit that, man for man, an English army 
would he more than a match under qqiial conditions for 
any other army in tlie world. But it is absolutely certain 
that, unless great changes are made in our political 
disposition, we shall never meet our enemies under any- 
thing approaching equal conditions. 

Our whole military (5sta hi ishment both at home and 
abroad is ridiculously small in proportion eitlier to our 
own pretensions as a Power, our possessions, or to the 
forces maintained by the States which must sooner or 
later be opposed to us. It is dangerously small. Even 
of the force that does exist the larger portion of it is 
placed so as to he r^lly unavailable for the emergencies 
which are the features of modern war. One-third of 
it — in India — is charged witli a task to which in pro- 
found peace it is barely equal — the holding of a great 
Conquered dependency by force of arms — and all that 
portion of it is compromised in point of strategical 
position. It is holding an outpost with a long and 
devious, »if notdnaecure, line*of communication with its 
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base, having a powerful enemy menacing it ip, its 
weakest points. 

There are but two measures which can adequately 
]:cmedy these examples of perilous w€/akness. One is 
to raise and maintain an army whose permanent home 
will be in India , to do this well it should be localised. 
A local British force enlisted for service exclusively in 
that country would be popular with the classes which 
furnish our best reyruits, and it could be raised to the 
necessary strength without the objections always made 
to an increase of the Imperial troops for reasons to be 
presently shown. The other is to take possession of a 
line of communication with India the shortest and 
most easily defensible. To render our hold of that 
country secure, both these measures should bfe adopted ; 
to render it tenable, one or the other must be taken. 

A local British force for India is no new thing. 
The service of the old East India Company was always 
attractive to the British soldier. No difficulty was 
ever experienced in obtaining recruits ; and desertion 
was very rare, quite incomparably so with desertion as 
now known, and for sufficient reason : ^ the Company’s 
soldier was better paid, better fed, and better treated' 
than his comrade of the Line ; he occupied a social 
status in India which rather raised than depressed hiin 


> Fide Captain Hime’s Prize Essay on ‘ Universal Conscription.’ 
In 1872 5,801 men deserted from tie Array. 1873 6,702r deserted. 
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froDD^ the class he came from. A more contented, a 
better behaved, ancl a more efficient body of soldiery 
than the Company’s British troops never existed in any 
country or ^servi^e. How they fouglit in our old days 
of Indian successes is told in many a page of Indian 
story. The scarlet uniform there was a garb of pride 
and honour, its wearer an object of deference, not a 
dress which now in England excludes the man from the 
company of his equals in public pla^ies, acts as a bar to 
social recognition, and is regarded as a sign of tlu; 
lowest depths of servitude. In recruiting for the 
Indian Army there were sure prospects held out to 
ambition. The career of a steady, sober soldier, with 
any degree of education, always led to a rise, not to a 
degradation, in life ; the numerous instances of men 
from the ranks who had ‘ made their fortunes,’ were 
made the subject of many a narrative round tlie Indian 
camp fire ; and aspirations which not unfrequently 
fulfilled themselves in the future, brightened in the 
present the restraints and discomforts of the soldier’s 
life. There are many reasons why the re-establishment 
of a local army should be undertaken. There is at 
present no statutory restraint on the Crown, i.e. the 
Ministry, from withdrawing any portion, or the whole, 
of the Imperial troops from India at any time. Popular 
excitement, or one of those panics which occasionally 
seize thfe public miind, miglit insist on the recal of a 
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part of the army to defend some point in Europe to 
which tlie course of war miglit h^ directed ; and it 
cannot ])e too strongly urged and insisted on tliat our 
whole present force is barely equal to i'ts work in India 
now to maintain even internal order, so that the witli- 
drawal of troops to any appreciable extent would in- 
fall il)ly invoke disaster. Again, we have now an 
immense expenditure annually necessary for tlie reliefs 
according to the piv^sent system. Not only have we to 
relieve whole batteries and regiments periodically, but 
the shortness of the period of enlistment renders it 
incumbent on the Government to provide constantly 
for the passage of men whose time is expired and who 
claim their discharge. To keep the force up to its 
strength a corresponding number of men is drafted 
from England to replace those returning from India, 
and a constant coming and going of men in the prime 
of life is thus perpetuated, and great expense and waste 
of material incurred. The consideration of this subject 
brings us face to face with the difficulties which have 
arisen on the abolition of the East India Company. 
We shall not here discuss the expediency or propriety 
of that measure in the abstract, but we are bound to 
notice certain cl3nsequences which have *YolloN\ed the 
adoption of a very questionable act of policy. 

One of the means by which the Company created 
and preserved for a century and a half a great empire 
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was, the formation of two classes of servants, every 
member of both l^eing tnmi^ht up from bo 3 "hood to 
regard India as the countrjr of his adoption. Raised 
for a specud cai^er, sohliers and civilians alike devoted 
tlieir ambition and their energies to accpiire local 
reputation with local experience. India was tlien a 
country to be studied by tliose who had elected to pass 
their lives- in it. Its people, its provinces, its resources 
were all subjects of an interest not (Jivided with trivial- 
ities of London gossip, nor forgotten in calculations of 
the years and months which must elapse before it could 
be abandoned. 

There lay the secret of success. A great change 
luis passed over the country since the storm that swept 
it in 18d7. The attachments wliich before existed 
between England arid India, by many rooted ties, not 
only of interest but of knowledge, the sympatliy of 
intimate ac( plain tance, the long local connection, and 
anticipation of future prospect— all, in short, which 
bound the Indian services to tlieir adopted home — liave 
ceased to exist. Few men serve now but whose 
heartiest anticipations are for the close of their 
service; most of the older men are wearied, of the 
younger listless. The definite and assured career is 
no longer visible ; there is little interest in the present, 
little confidence in the future. Bent only on the 
present Acquisition of gain, from the sources which 
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now seem precarious, men perform their allotted dpties 
perfunctorily with tlicir eyes anjj attention turned 
ever from India grown disregarded, to England brought 
nearer. 

If the evil be great now, it will be yet greater in 
the future ; for our youths, the officers and the statesmen 
of the coming day, enter the services once so attractive 
witli sneers and railing on their lips and hate in their 
liearts. Between ^the native army and its English 
officers, mutual regard has become little more than a 
tradition; the pride in the service formerly so con- 
spicuous in both sepoy and officer lias dwindled to the 
verge of extinction. 

The young subalterns of British regiments, from 
among whom are drawn the officers of the present 
native army, enter the Indian Staff Corps in most 
instances with unconcealed regret, in many with 
avowed aversion. We only glance here at this portion 
of the mischief working in our system, fraught with 
peril as it is. The subject of the#- great Mutiny, and 
destruction of the main body of the Company’s army, 
and the organisation of that which has taken its place, 
must be considered in the next chapter by itself. But 
this is certain, that with the Company, anil its army and 
Civil Service, have disappeared all our ties with India, 
save that held by the grip of conquest. We may hold 
that still acting under the ordinary rules of War. But 
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to dp so we most observe those rules. With an efficient 
and a sufficient force, and with a line of communication 
as good as those we have ceded to our rival, with 
reserves placed •on this line, with a strong influenoe 
born of fear at the courts of the kingdoms wliich 
surround it, India might still be held as a conquered 
country, and we could disregard our relations with it 
except in that shape and from that point of view. 

But we have neither a sufficient force nor a pro- 
tected communication. If peace could last for ever in 
Europe this state of affairs might last too. As it is, if 
we cannot see, and seeing provide against, the certain 
results which are being displayed to us day by day, at 
no distant period we shall see the handwriting gleam- 
ing from the wall as we sit at the banquet ; gleaming 
as it did of old in the palace of Belshazzar, and we shall 
need no prophet then to read its meaning. 

The danger which threatens us 'is neither tempo- 
rary nor fortuitous. It has its rise in the inhe- 
rent discrepancy between a theory and circumstances 
which have outgrown it ; between the theory of the 
national constitution of Great Britain, and the actual 
fact of her holding as a military possession a foreign 
Empire. 

It is this which is practically forbidding us, hinder- 
ing us — after conquest — from taking the natural, the 
only effectual, steps for fcaintaining it. To display 
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this discrepancy mo will rapidly review tlie prii^ipal 
points of contrast between the theory and piactiee. 
The spirit of the Constitution is wholly inimical to the 
existence of a standing army. Confident in strengtii 
and valour to defend their own land, the English havti 
been ever jealous of their personal liberty, and, relying 
on their constitutional army of defence, the militia, 
they have never tolerated the maintenance by the 
Crown of a force wliicli might be used for oppression. 
This principle is perfectly intelligible, and well adapted 
to Great Britain, a small ishind. But it is absurd to 
apply it to the case of an immense conquered ten itory 
held by force of arms ; and for India a large standing 
army is as indispensable as it is to France or Germany. 
The organisation of the army itself, adapted originally 
for one purpose, has been strained to another.* Thus 
it was formerly the object of the nation to have ap- 
pointed to comihissions in the army noblemen and 
gentlemen of position and wealth, not dependent on 
their profession, so that they might not be pecuniarily 
interested in the maintenance of the force when the 
occasion for it had passed away. Their pay was con- 
sidered (and is so, indeed, to this day) an honorarium. 
No suit can be entertained in the CourtS to enforce 
payment from the Crown for military services of in- 
dividuals. They served, according to the theory, for 
1 Vide ‘Military Forces of the Crown/ by Mr. Clodef 
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honcwr and patriotism alone, the professed object being 
the safety of the State. In India, on the contrary, tlie 
army was a purely professional body, its object con- 
quest, its ipean^dependeiit on ac(piisition, its officers^ 
without private fortune, were paid by the Company 
under a fixed contract. Tlie Indian army was, in short, 
a mercenary army — not using that word in any in- 
vidious sense ; it served for pay, and it conquered that 
its employers miglit be enabled to pay it. The ‘Amal- 
gamation ’ then, wliicli took place after the Mutiny of 
1857, was a mere forcible combination of utterly in- 
congruous materials. The result has been, that the 
actual administration of the army in India is a con- 
tinual infraction of the principles of the British Con- 
stitution. There is thus a perpetual antagonism be- 
tween the local needs and the Imperial machinery for 
supplying them. It is the effort to reconcile the irre- 
concilable which is doing incalculable miscliief. The 
payment of the array under the Crown could only be 
made from funds gn!nted by the nation. The Sovereign 
is not permitted by the Constitution to increase at 
will the pay of any of her soldiers, for it is held to be 
contrary to the law to exercise a power which might 
f>e used to alienate the attachment of* the soldiery to 
the Parliament. The jealousy of the country on this 
point is so great that, as related by Mr. Clode, on the 
Army of "Occupation being left in Paris in 1815, its 
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payment from funds derived from France was objected 
to, for it was said that nothing co^ild be more danger- 
ous to liberty than the existence of a force under the 

( 

ccommand of the Crown which should«d:)e dependent on 
foreign contributions for support. Even privti^te con- 
tributions from subjects in England cannot be accepted, 
payment of tlie army depending wliolly on the funds 
voted by Parliament. 

Now the whole Indian army, British and native, 
was paid under conditions exactly the reverse of the 
above. The local government paid these armies, raised 
to such extent as seemed needful, from local funds. 
On one occasion the oflScer in cliief command of the 
army (Sir Charles Napier), of his own motion and 
authority, raised the pay of a portion of it. This act, 
though of immediately beneficial effect, was in direct 
violation of all English Constitutional ideas, and was 
strongly censured by the Govern or-Greneral. Never- 
theless, having regard only to the local circumstances, 
Sir Charles Napier was perfectly sight and justified in 
what he did. This instance alone suggests the diver- 
gence from theory which circumstances in practice 
often enforce. Again, in civil affiiirs, to govern a vast 
continental empire, habituated under the influence of 
natural laws to pure despotism, on‘a system of insular 
construction, based on feelings, manners, modes of 
thought, habits, morals/ and religious ide^s utterly 
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(lissigailar, is certain to lead to complications more or 
less mischievous, as^ they are determined more or less 
by theory against expediency. The machinery is in- 
appropriate to its work ; the point of rupture will 
always be the point of strongest strain, and that is 
where physical force, the ultimate appeal to which all 
Governments are liable, comes into play. A conflict 
is perpetually impending between the course dictated 
by any local necessity and that which will commend 
itself to English public opinion trained under totally 
different auspices. The Government of India is often 
forced into despotic measures.^ 

Its servants are yet more often forced into arbi- 
trary acts, the only defence for which is their necessity. 
On an emergency,, the Englishman in India is often 
called upon to decide whether he shall act as in his 
judgment he deems the occasion to demand, or take 
a course which he knows will commend itself, though 
erroneous, to Jlnglish public opinion at home. 

It is well for our empire that he is generally fear- 

' Vide ‘ GovernmeDt Kesolutions,’ July, 1875. Prohibiting any of 
its servants from having any connection with the public Press, either as 
more investors of money, as proprietors, or as contributors to news- 
papers or periodicals. As nearly all the educated or well-informed j 
Europeans in the country are Government servants in one capacity or 
another, this resolution* is a complete gag to the Press, and all opinions 
expressed in the newspapers will be either worthless or dictated by the 
Government itself. Vide also the new Tariff Act, a mere expression of 
the Vieercfy’s will’. 
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less enough to act on his jurlgment ; but it is too, often 
the case that, liaving ensured pub]ic safety on his own 

i 

responsibility, he is made a scapegoat and victim for 
• having: done so in an unconstitutional manner.^ 

The totally inadequate strength of the force to 
which the safety of the Indian empire is confided is due 
mainly to the discrepancy we have pointed out. 
Ilecause the idea of a standing army is abhorrent to 
the Englishman— jtJie aldiorrence arising from a dread 
of peril to his liberty — the raising of troops anywhere 
and under any circumstances has come to bo a measure 
to be avoid('d if possible. The idea, become almost 
instinctive, pervades the mind when the causes whicli 
gave it birth are absent, and the consequence is a pre- 
vailing and most dangerous paucity of means to hold 
a position which we have usurped but cannot now 
forfeit. Jealousy for our own liberty has involved a 
jealousy for tlie liberty of others which is incompatible* 
with our own rule, or has simulated it with the same 
effect. Parodoxical as it may seem*, this feet will make 
itself sufficiently obvious when any danger from witli- 
out presses. In proof of it wc need cmly draw a com- 

* The case of Maf-srs. Cowan and Forsyth in the*Kooka emeute at* 
Uniritsur in 1872 is ono in point. Influential friends saved the latter, . 
but tiie former officer was dismissed the service. Governor Eyre’s case 
in the West Indies is another instance. 
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p.iriso;! between the numbers of our continental army 
in India, and those, of any other continental army. 
Prussia with a population of 32 millions put into the 
Held a million anc^ a half of soldiers during the French 
War. P'rance with a population of 37 millions had 
nearly a million, thougli they were not kept ready. 
India with a population of 200 millions has an army of 
70,000 Europeans and 180,000 natives. Neither 
(xermany nor P'rance labour under ^nx'ater disadvan- 
tages of frontier than we do, nor so great as those 
under wliich we shall labour when Russia has taken 
up her avowed line. Why, then, should we consider 
ourselves exempt from the laws which apply to Ger- 
many and Pkanee, except under thci influence of our 
insular prejudice? We_^are_deliberat(dy preparing for 
defeat. We have taken up a position from whic^h we 
cannot recede wi th^ ejilieix Luiuoui , or jate vye 
have declared our intention of holding it with mcc^ 
so slender and ill-adapted for it, that all the skilLof 
our officers, all the -perfection of our weapons, and all 
the unquestioned gallantry and courage of our troops 
will but ensure desttuction. When ffidure cornes, as it 
must come, every reason for it will Vg adduced but_,the 
right one. llie generals will be pronounced incom- 
petent, the staff worthless, the officers ignorant of their 
profession, and the soldiers undisciplined and untaught. 
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Scapegoats in profusion will be offered up to th^ fury 

of the British public, as merciless to failure as it is ob- 

c 

durate to warning. But the fault and the blunder 
•will be where it is now — in the ignoAlnce ^which is at 
once officious and obstructive, in the policy which is 
either indolent or interested. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AUXILIARY DEFENCE. 

The abolition of the East India Company and the 
transfer of its territories and armies to the Crown is 
generally justified by the plea that the Company had 
forfeited possessions it had shown itself unable to hold. 
Its maladministration had brought its own punishment. 
The mutiny of its army necessitated its extinction and 
a remodelling of the entire fabric. 

This is, in brief, the argument which was brought 
forward and accepted as the basis on which the transfer 
was made. How far it is true we propose to examine 
in the history of its army, and the causes which led to 
the catastrophe of 1857. 

It is instructive to observe that in nearly all cases 
where a nation extends its sway by permanent conquest 
of foreign countries, one of the chief means of spreading 
its power and consolidating its empire is the employ- 
ment of the conquered people in forging their own 
fetters, the enrolment of t^e vanquished under the 
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standards of the victors, the appliance of the warlike 
energies of the conquered to the purpose of the 
conquerors. This would seem to be*^an anomaly in 
theory: but history shows it to be a g^nerariaw, true of 
Eome and her legions, true of llussia, of France in 
' iMgeria, and especially of Great Britain in India. 

For this purpose it is not necessary that there 
sliould be any gradual intermixture or alliance of the 
superior with the inferior nations, any blending of 
common interests, any fusion into an homogeneous 
body ; the races thus bound together by a paramount 
Power for military purposes in the cause of their, 
own subjugation, are often, and remain, opposed to one 
another as well as to their rulers in all the conditions 
tlnit draw men into tlie aggregates we call States. 
Thus in character as in habits, in customs as in thought, 
in ethics as in creeds, the numerous Asiatic nations in 
the ranks of oiir native armies are each to each in 
antagonism only equalled by tliat to ourselves. What 
is the tie, then ? What are the forces which can bind 
together these heterogeneous, these hostile elements 
into a corporate power which resembles nothing so 
much as those products of chemistry which in the | 
guise of limpidt fluid or fine powder await but a spark 
or a touch to develope into destructive agencies ■ of 
incalculable force ? 

The answer is a simffle one. ^he tie is that of 
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self-interest, the forces those that underlie the motives 
of all human masses — cupidity and fear. 

In all States* and communities a military element 
exists varyfng ic* quantity from the maximum, wherein 
the* whole nation is an army, as at one period 
of their existence was the condition of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman communities, to the minimum, as in 
the examples of modern Greece and Bengal proper 
where a few banditti alone represent the combative 
classe':. The profession of arms legalised under State 
employ has in all ages attracted the youth and enterprise 
of every nation in which civilisation has advapced beyond 
the stage when each individual earns his daily bread by 
daily labour. When any such State is invaded and 
conquered, it is this class, the soldiery, which most 
directly suffers, for the Government which employed it 
has perished, and the revenue that supported it has been 
diverted. The husbandman may still labour at his 
plough, the artisan still work at his handicraft, though 
his country be under foreign dominion ; but the soldier 
knowing nothing beyond his trade of arms, and finding 
no other means of subsistence open to him, is generally 
compelled to seek a refuge from want in the only 
direction optm to him, and, if opportunity offer, is glad 
to accept service .with those who need him and will 
support him in his only career. 

The#conquerors, on the nther hand, are often glad to 
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utilise the weapon thus offered to their hands. Too few 

in numbers, or perhaps unsuited by climatic xeasons for 

colonisation or to carry on by themsefves the whole of 

Jibe arduous duties arising from the armed* occupation 

( 

of a country, they are ready to make their service 
attractive to a class whose numbers supplement their 
own advantageously, whether to assist in keeping in- 
ternal order, or to repress hostility from without. 

Thus the contract is made. But manifestly, like all 
such contracts, it will last only so long as the conditions 
which made it acceptable to both parties to it remain 
unaltered, and its terms are fulfilled by both. Their 
relations are as between master and servant. These 
will be speedily broken if we suppose, for instance, the 
first unable to pay the stipidated wages, or if the last 
were offered more favourable terms elsewhere. Especi- 
ally they will be broken if the servant has any good 
cause to suppose that by an effort of his own he can 
reverse the relative position, and sit in his master’s 
place. The tie of self-interest would then be broken ; 
the forces which held together the hostile elements 
would cease to act, and the explosion would ensue. To 
use the word loyalty to express the obligation of the 
servant to the master under the circumstaflces reviewed ' 
in the same sense as we imply in speaking of our duty 
to our own country and Sovereign, is to use a misnomer 
and to misapprehend the position. 
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^hese arguments may seem too trite and obvious to 
need insistence ; but as it is on the simplest elements 
that the foundation of all matter rests, so on these 
truisms depends^the accurate comprehension of our reiU 
stalus and true policy in India, and a contemplation of 
them confronts us with the circumstances which 
attended the Mutiny of 1857. These are of the most 
vital importance to the subject we now pursue, for 
from that event we date the birth of a new native army 
differing in many essential respects from the old one. 

Between the old and the new a comparison shoidd 
be fairly drawn. Whatever the faults and short- 
comings of the former may have been, this should at 
least be nimembered of it, that it flourished for more 
tlian a hundred years, and during the whole of that 
period it fulfilled the terms of its contract well ; its 
career was one of almost uninterrupted con (| nest. 
Fostered by conflict and inured to war, it grew from 
being a mere band of armed retainers in the service of 
a trading company to be one of the finest and best 
appointed armies of its age. It fell by its very mag- 
nitude and excellence. 

In its first rudimentary stage, the mercenary con- 
tingent which followed admiringly the 'path of conquest 
initiated by the extraordinary daring and enterprise of 
the Englishmen whose aggressive and acquisitive spirit 
founded*’ an empire where t*hey sought only for wealth, 
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was led and commanded by officers from its own ranks, 

and clothed and armed after its native fcliion. The 

« 

first example of training native soldiers in the European 
discipline and setting them under ►European com- 
manders was given by the French, who raised and 
equipped five companies of sepoys at Pondicherry in 
1746. But it was not long before the hint was taken 
and the example followed ; for in 17.53 * we find a force 
of 200 sepoys in ^he British service under the com- 
mand of Ensign Smith, with 40 European soldiers and 
two guns, supplementing a large native army from 
Arcot, allied to us and opposed to the Frencli, bearing 
the brunt of an action in the field. The change in the 
system then inaugurated, of placing the native con- 
tingent under European in lieu of native leadership, 
was one of most marked significance. It was that 
change which gave stability to our dominion, and which 
proved in the hour of trial our surest stay; for the 
European officers of the native army have been ever 
as mortar to the edifice, or as nerves to the vital frame. 
With them were strength, cohesion, and adaptability ; 
without them came disintegration and paralysis. As 
this truth became established by experience and its 
importance thoroughly understood, so b^ degrees the' 
number of European officers to serve with the native 
army was augmented from time to time to keep pace 

C> I 

Orme’s ‘ History of Indostan.’ 
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with, public opinion and the necessities of the day. 
So efficient did th^ array becorae by this means and 
by the unremitting^ labour and attention bestowed upon 
it, that at l^ngtlt^ both in drill and discipline, it becam® 
second only to the Britisli army itself, far superior to 
the troops of any Asiatic Power beyond our frontier, 
and equal to the meeting in line and with the bayonet 
the troops of the only European Power, France, whicli 
we have ever confronted as a foe ip India. Its value 
ascertained, it was made available to tlie utmost. Not 
merely confined to the limits of India, it bore arms to 
distant countries in the name and in the cause of 
England, of whose military resources it became an 
integral and important part. J ava, Egypt, Afghanistan, 
and Burmah, attest the sliare taken by tlie native 
army in spreading British power and prestige abroad. 

Its small proportional cost compared with that of 
British troops was a great recommendation to its ex- 
tended employment ; and it is to this, one of its merits, 
that may be traced the commencement of the political 
blundering which led to its ultimate ruin. For to this 
principally, aided by an unworthy jealousy on the part 
of the Imperial Government in England of the growth 
and increasing power of the Company,* it was due, that 
from a subordinate position (its proper position), from 
being merely a useful accessory, an adj unct to the main 
support t)f our dominion in the East, the native army 
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swelled to a magnitude, and was invested with an im- 
portance, out of all proportion to it^ original design. 

Tn truth, it dwarfed and overshadowed that whicli 
a was intended only to supplement aifd to ^assist. As 
province after province was gradually absorbed into our 
territory, so the native army was augmented by 
regiments and tens of regiments, while the English 
army remained at best stationary, or was diminished 
to defray the expense of its rival’s increase. 

This did not take place without remark and re- 
monstrance from many statesmen. Ten years before 
the crash came a far seeing Crovernor-General remarked 
at a great review, as battery after battery of nati^^e 
artillery passed him, ‘I should like to see some more 
white faces behind those guns.’ Malcolm, Henry 
Lawrence, Sleeman, and others pointed out the mis- 
chief which was surely growing. But by most the 
danger was ignored or considered too remote to 
need precaution. Unfortunately it does |iot_.£^^ 
that l3ecause a fallacy is popular or even universal Jt 
ceases to be a fallacy. But it is often irresistible, and 
the mistakes of nations are as easily made as the 
blunders of individuals, only more extensively mischie- 
vous. 

And thus it came about in course of time that the 
native army grew, until to its charge were committed 
nearly all the forts, the treasuries, the arsehals, the 
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ordn^-nce, the cities and the points of strategical value 
throughout the eiryiire except in one — its remotest 
province. 

The foljowing is a brief statement of the nuinbef 
anrf distribution of the British and native troops in the 
Bengal presidency in the beginning of May 1857: — 


Dispohition of Bengal Army. 1857. 


EU HOPE AN 

1 t 

NA'IIVE 


Iiifaiitry 

j Artillery 

j Cavalry 

; Infantry 

j Artillery 

j Cavalry 

Fout William and the Presidkvcy htcludhiff 4^ Stations and 

Cautonmenti. 

J Rf^jiiment 
5Srd Foot 

1 1 Company 

1 1 Horse Field 

1 Battery 

1 None 

14 Regts. 

1 7 Companies 

1 lHor.se Field 
j Battery 

j 2 Regts. 


DiNAPOfiK Division— 28 Stntions and Cantonments. 


1 Regiment 
loth Foot 

4 Companies 
of Invalids 

2 Companies 

1 Horse Lt. 
Fd. Battery 

1 Bullock 
Battery 

None 

11 Regts. 

1 

2 Companies 

I Bullock 
Fd. Battery 

1 

.3 Regts. and 
4 Troops 


Cawnpore Division— 17 Stations, including Oude. 


1 Regiment 
i{2nd Foot 

2 Companies 
with Horse 
Field Bat- 
tery 

1 None 

1 

13 Regts. 

6 Companies 

6 Field Bat- 
teries 

4 Regts. 



OUDK lUREUULAU POUCE. 



None 1 

None 1 

None 1 

1 10 Regts. 1 

i None 1 

3 Regts. 



Sauijor District. 



None 

1 

1 2 Companies 

2 Lt. Field 
Batteries 

None 

5 Regts. 

None 1 

6 Regts. 


Total South op Meerut. 



3 Regiments | 

7 Companies | 

None 

63 Regts. 

18 Compa- I 
nies and 
batteries j 

14 Regts. 


• 

Meerut Division. 



2 Regiments 

• 

2 Troops H. 
A. 3 Com- 
panies with 
Lt. Fd.* Bat- 
teries • 

1 Regt. 

16 Regts. 

2 Lt. Field 
Batteries 

2 Regts. 
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Euhopean 

1 

NA'J'IVE 

t 

Infantry 

Artillery 

1 Cavalry 

Infantry 

j ^Artillery 

1 Cavalry 

( 

OWALlOll AND OhNTKAL INDIA CoNT[NaKNTaf-l^ Stations. 

None 

j None 

1 None 1 

11 15 Regts. 

1 5 Regts.' 

1 5 Comi^anies 


SiiiHiND Division— 12 Stations. 


4 Regiments 

2 Troops H. 
A. and Head- 
Quarters 1 
Battery Fd. 
Artillery 

1 Rcgt. 

i 

8 Regts. 

1 Troop 11. A. 

4 Regts. 


Lahore Division— 13 Stations. 


.3 Regiments 

8 Troops 

H. A. and 7 
Comp. F. A. 

, None J 

11 Regts. 

j 2 Troops H. 

A. and 3 

I Comps Fd. A. 

j 3 Regts. 

1 


Trsha won Division— 11 Stations, 


3 Regiments j 

2 Troops 

H. A. and 6 
Comp. F. A. 

None 1 

i li 

1 9 Regts. 

1 

1 Company ’ 
F. A. 1 

1 6 Regts. 


Sfnd Saugor DIVI8ION—7 Stations. 


1 Regiment j 

1 None j 

1 None 1 

9 Regts. j 
1 

1 Troop H.A. 

1 Company 
F. A. 1 

1 2 Regts. 



Bormau— 

5 Stations. 



2 Regiments 

None 

None 

1 Regt. 
Numerous 
Madras 
Regts, and 
Batteries 

None 

None 



Pun jar Force. 



None 1 

None j 

None II 

1 5 Regts. 1 4 Batteries | 

5 Regts. 



Grand Toi’al. 



18 Regts. 1 

9 Troops H. 1 
A. 23 Comp. 1 
F. A. 1 

2 Regts. 

127 Regts. 

4 Troops H. I 
A. 35 I3at- 
ttrics F. A. I 

44 Regts. 


Thus in the extensive territory, from Agra to the 
sea in a south easterly direction, the entire European 
force at our disposal was under two thousand men, the 
native army in the same space being at least sixty 
thousand. From Agra to Peshawar ia a horth-'westerly 
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line,^ the British troops numbered twelve thousand 
to eighty thousand, of the native army. The extra- 
ordinary disproportion shown in these figures especially 

t 

in tlie lo^^er p]^)vinces would be truly ludicrous, bid 
that it was so unhappily tragic. 

Was it surprising, then, that it was said of us in 
many of the native despatches intercepted after tlie 
outbreak, ‘The English army is extinct’ ? Assuredly 
it was invisible. Was it surprising that the sepoy 
army looking around, seeing no counterpoise to their 
own power, recognising tlieir strength as we had taught 
them to use it, and vain of their completeness, their dis- 
cipline, and their renown, should, forgetting or under- 
estimating the value of the European element in their 
constitution, imagine that the empire which they sup- 
ported so successfully and so long for the English, which 
was in their hands, they might hold as easily and as 
well for themselves ? As a matter of fact not only is 
it comprehensible that they should think so, but it 
was an opinion which prevailed largely in England 
when the news of the outbreak first arrived. 

It was said there : ‘ How strange that this obvious 
anger was not seen and provided against ! how culpably 
careless musl they have been in w4iose hands the 
Grovernment of India lay, not to perceive the truth 
which' stared them in tlie face!’ But then, as now, 
preparation had been made to ensure disaster. A limit 
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had been carefully imposed on the Directors of the 

East India Company beyond whfch they were pro- 

• • • • ^ 

hibited from raising their European army. And that 

limit had been fixed at 12,200 men 1 •^Thaf is to say,! 
the Imperial Government had carefully deprived the 
Company of the only means which could by any possi-^ 
bility have preserved their empire. 

Now, when all our arrangements are supposed to be 
beyond cavil or cpticism, we have 70,000 English 
troops in India. But the European force sanctioned 
to be maintained by the Company that achieved the 
possession was little more than one-sixth of what is 
now considered necessary. It is true that the local 
force of 12,200 men for a million of square miles of 
territory was supplemented by an addition from the Im- 
perial army ; but, all told, the numbers never amounted 
to one-eighth of the native army, nor to one-fourth 
of what they ought to have been. 

Then after the outbreak, popular clamour, always in 
extremes, was swift to blame the Company and the 
Company’s officers, ignored all they had done, all that 
they had suffered. 

The prestige of our name, of our rule for a century, 
the moral force ef the supremacy so long unquestioned, ' 
and which we had so long relied on bver-much — for it 
was all we had to rely upon — was now denied altogether, 
and jeyjgn.a^ project for giving up the^ empire, 'and for 
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retiriiig from a hopeless struggle, was entertained, and 
gravely discussed, iind advocated by a respectable 
minority of the English Press. Whence had arisen 
this mysterious J)ower, this ‘ prestige,’ that had siis-* 
tained our rule so long, which weakened the hands of 
our revolted subjects, even in the first hour of their 
anticipated triumph ? It liad been based upon the 
often proved and admitted superiority of fighting 
power over the people opposed to us. Upon that it 
rested ; upon that it would rest still. 

But much as prestige can do, powerful as its in- 
fluence is, it is subject, like every other force, to be put 
to the test in practical affairs ; and therefore after set 
measures had worked for many years to exclude the 
renewal of the sources of our substantive strength, 
when growing and enforced numerical weakness became 
more and more apparent, was it astonishing — was it 
not certain — that as material strength decayed moral 
force should wane, leaving us at last exposed to the 
attacks of those once our servants, whom we had 
elevated above their proper sphere, who fancied they 
saw in our failure their own immediate and natural 
advantage, and in our adversity their own certain 
opportunity ?* 

This, and this 'only, was the cause of the Mutiny. 
The annexation of Oude, on which so much stress has 
been laM, was the event which only consummated a 
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disastrous policy long pursued. It precipitated the 
explosion for which the train had long and carefully 
been laid. 

. A large kingdom equalling in ^ize yie mother- 
country of the invaders, teeming with an armed popula- 
tion already supplying the bulk of the native soldiery, 
was declared under a stroke of the pen a portion of 
our dominion ; and then we proceeded to display our 
title to it, and to, enforce our decree by an addition, 
not to our British troops, but of some ten thousand 
more men of the very class and of the people whose 
liberties we thus effaced — to the native army, at whose 
predilections and interests we struck a decisive blow ! 

Surely this was an extravagance of self-confidence, 
the very madness of arrogance. 

But the evil did not rest here. When the feeling 
of the native army became fairly apparent to the 
various sections of the community, all classes became 
infected with the spirit of the revolution. Naturally 
both Hindoo and Mahomedan dynasties, that owed 
to us their decadence, strove alike to profit by our mis- 
fortunes. 

The descendant of a Mahratta freebooter rivalled 
in fierce hatred and ferocity towards us the last re- 
presentative of the long line of Mogul emperors ; the 
Nana of Bithoor and the King of Delhi, opposite poles 
of the native confederacy, alike shaped the nfurderous 
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Spirit which wreaked its savage animosity on women 
and children of the, detested British. 

Some independent States, foreseeing peril to them- 
sehes in Jhe Hpread of anarchy and the thorough 
success of revolt, declared for us. Some wavered, but 
of our own provinces tliere was but one on whose fealty 
we had any reason to rely. 

TIuit was the newly acquired province of the Punjab, 
the province where alone, as wchave^seen,a visible pro- 
portion of British soldiers was present to maintain their 
right of conquest, and where the bulk of the population 
bore deep and hereditary hatred to the classes arrayed 
against us. 

With this one great fundamental cause carrying on 
its inevitable work, it seems as inconsequential and 
absurd to dissect stories like that of the greased car- 
tridges, or to discuss trivialities in the regimental 
routine of the native army, in the way of imputing to 
such things any effect in producing a mutiny, as it 
would be to seek to determine the law of storms by 
gathering up and analysing the shattered fragments 
borne before the blast of the cyclone. 

These things were the waifs of the tempest, not its 
’cause. 

If the Europeali army were again reduced to. the 
proportion it bore to the native army in 1857 there 
would be another#revolt to-morrow. 
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Had there been 70,000 British troops in Ipdia 
that year the Mutiny would never have taken place. 

But one of the most extraordinary and one of the 
tmost unjust inferences ever drawn hustily^ from poli- 
tical events was at one time deduced from those of 1857 
in attributing those dire phenomena to the European 
officers of the native army ; charging them with having 
wrought the calamities by their relaxation of the bonds 
of discipline, anch having, by a neglect of their duty, 
permitted their influence with their men to decline : 
the truth being that they had done their duty all too 
well. 

It was due mainly to their efforts, to the admirable 
organisation, and the very state of efficiency to which 
they had sedulously cultivated it, that the native army 
owed its power : an inferior force would have been less 
dangerous. A native army may be too efficient if we 
have no counterpoise to its strength, for we thus put 
the servant into the master’s place. The confidence of 
the sepoys in their own training and skill in arms, 
taught them by the British officer, was at the very root 
of the movement. 

Putting this out of sight for a moment, and also 
the consideration that had there been any ground fot 
the calumny that, as a body, the officers had neglected 
their relations with their men, the Government more 
than the individuals would have been ‘to blame, the 
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whole history of after events goes to prove the exact 
converse of such a supposition. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary temptation that possessed the Indian 
soldiery to revollp, the apparently inevitable certainty oli 
success, if they were unanimous, so thorough was the 
hold, so marvellous the influence, of those officers over 
their men, that in very few instances was mutiny com- 
plete ; in most it was hesitating and timid, and in some 
it was altogether quelled by that influence alone ; and 
it was so in garrisons, where the native soldiers were to 
their English officers as a hundred to one, where, in 
the midst of a hostile population, the latter were as rain- 
drops to the ocean ; and where there was neither let nor 
hindrance, under God’s providence, to unamenable 
rebellion except the personal ascendency of the men 
who have since been so maligned. 

Take a single instance, that of the garrison at Saugor, 
Central India. Purely native (excepting twenty artil- 
lerymen), isolated at a great distance from the possi- 
bility of European reinforcement, it was obvious to all 
that months must elapse before the troops, if they 
mutinied, could be attacked or disturbed. A neighbour- 
ing State, Jhansi, was in the first flush of successful revo- 
lution. What ^as it, then, that kept this* great majority 
of the Saugor garrison true to their alien masters but 
that personal ascendency which was so curiously under- 
rated and* so gfatuitously vilified at the very time it 
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accomplished so much ? There was literally northing 
else. With the influence directjy exercised by the 
ten or a dozen English officers over the thousand 
eepoys who formed a regiment, thet^e must be con- 
sidered also the result of the loss to the native ai^my, 
after it had mutined, of the leaders whom alone they 
had been accustomed to obey. These could not be 
immediately replaced, for habit is as important to the 
exercise of comrqand as it is to that of obedience. 
The sense of responsibility suddenly imposed never 
fails to perplex the unaccustomed and untrained mind. 
The doubtful, hesitating order receives doubtful and hesi- 
tating acquiescence. Distrust of themselves was so pal- 
pable amongst the native officers who tried to lead the 
rebels against us, that their followers caught the sense of 
consciousness of their unfitness for authority, and desul- 
tory and uncombined action was the result. If we suppose 
for an instant that our native army had been from the first 
officered from their own ranks ; that the victories they 
had achieved, though gained side by side with British 
troops, had been won under native leaders, who had 
acquired the experience and influence of command, can 
we doubt that the Mutiny of 1857 would have assumed 
far more formidable dimensions than it Hid ? 

The idea, often advocated by pure theorists, that it 
is our duty voluntarily to renounce our own Interests 
by deliberately placing ourselves a disadvantage 
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with ipferior and hostile races for their benefit and for 
our destruction, in giving them the experience and in- 
fluence of command, in entrusting to them the leader- 
ship of ourjbroop*, must be relegated to the limbo of# 
shams, with which practical common sense has no- 
thing to do. We take for granted that we desire to 
keep our Indian empire for ourselves, however we may 
rule it for the welfare of its people. And assuming 
that we want an Indian army for our*purposes, and not 
for their own, the conclusion we are forced to is that 
its leaders should be ourselves, and that the English 
officer with the native regiment should be now what he 
was in 1857 — our mainstay with that section of the 
force which maintains us where we are. 

In that year the tide of rebellion was actually 
stemmed, if not tuTned, before a single English soldier 
of the reinforcing army could share in the conflict. 
The advance of Eenaud’s detachment and NeilFs column 
was commenced before the first instalment of the troops 
diverted from China could reach Indian shores ; and, 
successful as was the aftersweep of conquest by Have- 
lock and Lord Clyde, the first impulse of victory was 
given before they appeared on the scene. 

And this ^as due under Heaven to the indomit- 
able fortitude and 'courage of the English officers and 
men — military or civil — who faced that fierce danger 
first; to* that ’ spirit of heroism which, whether dis- 

L 
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played in a solitary and individual instance like that 
of Frank Gordon of Abergeldie,, who died alone at 

r 

Jhansi after killing twenty-five of the enemy with his 

c 

*own hand, or in that of a leader like^Hen^y Lawrence 
at Lucknow, who, animating every soul of his party 
with his own invincible resolution, forgot nothing that 
could serve his country and yielded nothing to his foes 
but his own life, can never be thought upon without 
producing a thri]l of admiration and pride which is 
almost reverence. 

From the above considerations we deduce the con- 
clusion that the number of European officers with the 
Company’s regular native army was one of the elements 
in its constitution which was most favourable to our 
interests. This view is further corroborated by the 
fact, that where the irregular regiments, i.c. those 
officered by four or five Englishmen only, did mutiny, 
they did so far more completely, and they became far 
more formidable adversaries, than the Eegular Army ; 
more completely because they were less under British 
influence, and they were more formidable because 
they had a certain leadership which the others lacked. 

The Gwalior Contingent and the Oude Irregular 
Force are instances in point. These ros8 unanimously 
and en mcisae, and the former achieved a success in the 
open field in the action with General Wyndhath before 

Cawnpore— the only one tfie mutineers Could fcoast of. 
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TJie irregular troops whicli did not mutiny were 
composed of classeg already at bitter feud with the 
sepoys. 

The adjuitte^ efficiency and utility of the Punjab 
Irregular P'orce are often cited to show that the system 
of employing only a few selected officers with native 
troops is a good one. It should be remembered that 
no parallel ciicumstances are afforded in the condition 
of that force as compared with that, of the old native 
army. It is in numbers a mere fraction of the latter, 
the magnitude of which was a danger. It has been 
in existence not a fourth part of the time of the latter, 
whose age was a danger. It has never been concen- 
trated in great cities like the latter, whose distribution 
was a danger. It has never stood, nor could it be 
expected to stand, in anything approaching the relation 
to the empire at large as that army to which it is 
compared. 

In campaigns of any magnitude it has been invari- 
ably reinforced in great proportion by British troops, 
Groorkhas, and native regiments of the Line. Admirable 
as it is as a frontier force, it is not on a scale which 
justifies it as a standard of reference in considering the 
organisation of the whole native army. • 

It should be reftiembered that the system by wdiich 
this army was provided with officers was one of slow 

growth ; It may be inferred that this growth depended on 
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tlie necessities shown by experience, that it was dis- 
covered practically that where five^^ritish officers were 

t 

good in action, ten were better, and twenty better still; 

1 

<and that thus in fact what had been originally the 
‘ irregular system ^ had developed into tlie ‘ line or 
‘ regular ’ system, not by theory, but as a result of very 
long and very practical experience. To ignore tliat, 
and to jump to the conclusion, from reviewing tlie 
events of 1857, that because a native regiment has few 
British officers, it is therefore better than one with 
many, is equivalent to supposing that the key-stone of 
an arch is a defect in structure in a building wliose 
foundations have been shattered by an earthquake. 

In reverting then, as we have done, to a system we 
liad outgrown, we are committing a grave error, one 
too, which, if reasoning is not wholly at fault, lies on 
the surface so that all who run may read ; for it seems 
to be still allowed that the presence of numerous 
English officers with a native regiment ou field service 
is a positive and most material advantage. In war' 
their number is always temporarily augmented — that 
is to say, that no sooner is the native army employed 
in its legitimate and normal avocation, fighting, than 
an approximation to the line system is reverted td. 
Such an augmentation, though better than none, is at 
best but a palliation of an evil which need never hav(‘ 

IM 

existed, and which we have created^ with no^ apparent 
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objec^. For we bad an abundance of officers who were 
thrust out of employment to satisfy a theory. But it 
is obvious that their services, merely taken up for a 
time and vyth sk'an^ors, will lack much of the value 
wliich long regimental association confers. Mutual 
respect, confidence, and attachment between men and 
officers, such as can and do exist despite of difference of 
creed and colour, do not grow up in a day. That they 
are of tlie very first importance no^soldier will deny ; 
and in any system which does not foster them there are 
seeds of mischief whicli will certainly develope under 
natural and inevitable laws. 

The old regimental system did foster them ; they 
abounded in the old army of the Company. They could 
not, it is true, arrest the flood of the political blunders 
and their consequences, which we have reviewed, any 
more than a breakwater can stop the spring tides ; but, 
when the waves of revolution broke over the land, they 
did much to fend the shock and save life. We have 
destroyed the regimental system, one which, as we have 
seen, grew out of practical needs, and one which tlie 
experience of all nations has adopted as the best form 
for military purposes. With what have we replaced it? 

We have ffirst of all diminished the* strength of our 
.most valuable materials, and we have next placed those 
weakened materials in such arrangement as shall afford 
them the least mutual support and cohesion. Finally 
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to conclude the comparison of the old army with the 
new one, supposing the latter were^ placed in precisely 
the same circumstances as the former, and we were to 
reproduce the political situation occupiail jus^ before tlie 
Mutiny, supposing we were to witlidraw two-thirds of 
. our British troops and were to replace in the hands of 
tlie native army all the cities, forts, treasuries, arsenals, 
and guns which were confided to the sepoys in 1856 ; 
does any sane man believe that a superiority of quality 
or organisation now existent in our native army would 
ensure the permanence and stability of our empire, 
not for a century, but for a month ? 

But, if it would not, then all the arguments which 
base the rebellion and the catastrophe of 1857 on the 
defectiveness of the native army at that period fall to 
the ground. All the clamour which shrieked for 
change, any change, which cried out upon the old 
beliefs, the old traditions, the old ways, ‘Away with 
them I ’ — all this was a vain and empty clamour. And 
it would seem that, instead of turning our misfortunes 
to account, dispassionately inquiring into their cir- 
cumstances, and calmly remedying the defects which 
gave them birth, we merely rushed into hasty assump- 
tions and flew ta still more hasty remediJis, and have 
now the task before us, first of removing the badly de- 
signed and worse executed portions of our recent work, 
and then of reconstructing a fresh edifice. 



CHAPTER VIL 


THE MAIN RELIANCE. 

The means to be adopted, then, for the defence of our 
Indian empire maybe resolved into three principal mea- 
sures : the reorganisation of the British army in that 
dominion ; the reorganisation of the native army ; 
and the taking up by both of an advantageous strategi- 
cal position. 

For the first of these we have already seen some 
reasons. The arguments against the localisation of a 
European force may be summed up in the words of the 
Duke of Wellington as given by Mr. Clodo : ‘ It cannot 
be made a colonial corps without destroying its cha- 
racter and strength. A terrible and disgraceful mode 
of losing the possession of any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions would be by means of a mutiny of the officers 
of a local or*a colonial army employe^ to garrison it. 
Yet that is what we must look to if the army is to 
be employed as a colonial army, never to quit the 
colonies fromr the day they* enter the service.’ 
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Admitting ‘ the mutiny of the officers ’ to be a 

f 

danger to be apprehended and guarded against, the 

r 

checks against its possibility in the tilne of the Com- 
pany are sufficiently distinct. There ^ere ‘then three 
, « 
different constituent elements, each acting as a couriter- 

poise to the other, viz., the Imperial army, the local 
British force, and the native army. It is not possible to 
imagine a perfect unanimity of feeling amongst all 
the three to mutiny together. When the third alone 

t 

did so, it rose without its officers, and that, as we have 
seen, was one principal cause of its failure. Difficult as 
it is to imagine a mutiny having its source in the dis- 
affection of the officers, such a contingency is certainly 
more possible now than it was before 1857, for there 
are now but two powers in India, the Britisli and the 
native ; and the latter is so comparatively insigni- 
ficant that it could hardly act as an efficient counter- 
poise. 

The real check is the loyalty of the officers them- 
selves and the infinitesimally small temptation to 
mutiny in such a country as India. Cut off from 
England as rebels and exiles, what could^ r^aj English 
gentlemen for the loss of all which 1^ey..,liold^4ear, 
even if revolt could succeed and the empire passed into 
their hands? Without reinforcements, their native 
subjects for an hour would speedily make head against 
an usurped authority. Dissension amongst themselves 
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would infallibly ensue, and the first advance of the 
force sent to re-estc^blish legitimate rule would over- 
whelm a rebellion so incoherent as that whicli we are 
imagining.^ In «liort, this danger in India may be dis7 
missed as purely illusory. 

But even if it were not so, it would only be an 
argument against tlie whole of the British force in that 
country being localised. There seems no apparent 
necessity for this. The main object in view is the 
provision of a reserve in India which shall not be liable 
to removal in any emergency, real or supposed. An- 
other object little inferior to this, is the maintenance 
of an adequate force with a minimum of expense. 
We have not only a present scarcity of men, but are 
yearly experiencing greater difficulty in keeping up 
even the insufficient numbers we have.^ The present 
system of enlistment is failing in every point. To 
recruit a soldier to serve six years, even for service in 
Europe, is to deprive the country of his work in the 
army just when he is beginning to prove useful to it 
and to repay the cost of his training. To do this for 
service in a country distant as India, is to add the 
cost of his transport to that of training, and further 
That of bringing him back again after* perhaps two or 

’ See .the statistics on this head given in Captain H. W. L. Hime’s 
Rssay on the Recruiting Question^ ‘Journal of the United Service 
Institutionf No. L'XX.X. of 1876. 
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three years, wasting time, money, and material use- 

f 

lessly ; the soldier’s own personal sympatliies and 
predilections being all the other way,^ he recognising 
plainly that which our statesmen ignore^ viz., that 
service in India, to be advantageous either to the Slate 
or tiie individual, must be for a certain length of time. 

Mr. Clode truly observes : ‘ It was not the fact of 
serving the Company instead of the Crown that made 
the difference between the two armies in India, but 
that Indian service attracted to the ranks of the 
Company’s army a different class of men to that which 
entered the Royal army.’ That is to say, tlie Com- 
pany’s army was popular and answered its purpose, while 
the other is unpopular and enormously expensive. 

On the other hand, it i^ sometimes brought forward 
against a local army that it is liable to deteriorate in point 
of smartness, appearance, and discipline ; and there is a 
vague impression abroad among people unconnected 
with India, that the Company’s troops (European) were 
inferior in these respects to the Royal army. To the 
well-informed this will appear altogether a misappre- 
hension. 

The truth is, that as to drill there was an absence of 
rigidity which often displeased the pedants whose only 
school had been the barrack square.* The school of the 
Company’s troops had been the field of war, and they 
anticipated in fact a change which h^s recently become 
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, noticeable in the ranks of the British army throughout 
the world, and sacrificed something of extreme precision 
for mobility. 

An instance cif this may be observed most distinctly^ 
in the Iforse Artillery. The celerity of movement and 
defiance of obstacles of ground, the ‘ dash ’ of this 
branch of the service in the Company’s army, was the 
subject of universal remark. Taught by tlie exigencies 
of practical warfare, their rapidity^ of manoeuvre ex- 
ceeded anything learnt or practised at Woolwich, and 
much of tlie credit of the present organisation and 
smartness of this branch is due to lessons taught in 
India. 

If the ‘ march past ’ of the regiment of the British 
Line was a little steadier, a little more like the ‘ wall ’ 
which was their favourite type of excellence, in all the 
equally essential qualities for light infantry and 
skirmishing in broken and difficult ground and the 
loose order of fighting now in vogue, the superiority 
lay rather with the local troops. Such disasters as 
hefijl the 24th Foot in the low brushwood at Chillian- 
wallah, and the 10th Foot in the jungles of Arrah,were 
utterly unknown in the annals of the Company’s British 
'army. Indeefl, in all essentials of soldiering the services 
of the latter place their efficiency beyond all reasonable 
doubt o'r cavil. 

But, •as we h^ve said, tfiere seems to be no sound 
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reason why the whole of the European troops in, India 
should be local. All thaj^ is really required is a force 

f' 

beyond tlie disposal of chance, of any political party 
>vhich may he temporarily uppermost <n Eijgland, and, 
ignorant and heedless alike of its requireijients and 
legitimate uses, invested with power to move it at will. 
We should find no practical difficulties in raising a 
local English army for India. Those which are 
operating now to the detriment of any scheme proposed 
for the creation of an adequate force in Plngland could 
not apply to this. When Burke said that ‘ an armed 
disciplined body is in its essence dangerous to liberty,’ 
he spoke to Englishmen, and echoed their thoughts in 
regard to England. But the phrase has no significance 
applied to an army necessary to preserve a subject and 
a conquered territory. For India we should enlist a 
sufficient force to hold it. The period engaged for 
should be long, and the service made desirable by 
adequate pay, and certainty of adequate pension, the 
provision for old age ; the head-quarters and training 
grounds of the battalion should be fixed in the hills. 
Thus the constant strain on England for recruits to 
supply the places of casualties by death or by invaliding, 
or by the expiration of short terms of service, would be' 
reduced to a minimum. We could 'still keep a certain 
portion of the general service troops also in India, and 
so lighten the burden of the English t&x-payers, and 
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keep up a spirit of emulation between the two de- 
scriptions of the force in India, and we could also gain 
the best possible’* testimony— that of experience — as to 
the comparative #alue and cost of eacli. 

The scheme suggests itself in tlie presence of the 
complete failure of the present system and its enormous 
expense. There can be nothing worse from an economi- 
cal point of view than this plan of ours of enlisting a 
soldier for six years, keeping and training him for two 
of these during whicli time he does not pay for his keep, 
then going to the expense of shipping him to India, 
where he will probably have to go through a course of 
acclimatisation, making him more or less sickly for 
another year or two, of tending him in liospital, and 
linally, just as he attains the prime of youth and be- 
comes a skilled and valuable soldier, of bringing him 
back to England and turning him loose on the public- 
houses. To place him in the reserve even is a waste of 
good material. Some such scheme as that we advocate 
will be forced upon us in the event of war. Why not 
anticipate it while there is yet time to use skill and 
judgment ? 

For if we can barely furnish the necessary reliefs 
‘ now, the difficulties of filling vacan<cies caused by a 
campaign will be insurmountable save by new methods. 
These must not be left untried until war renders them 
indispeasablo. yVherx faifure would involve terrible 
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disaster the time for experiment has passed by. 
Armies can no longer J)o impravised. Any serious 
mistake in war would be infinitely more disastrous to 

C/ 

.Great Britain than to any other Powt;r in ^ the world. 
For our national existence no longer depends upon the 
safety of our island home and citadel. 

Within our United Kingdom we could not supply 
ourselves with one-tliird of the food necessary to its in- 
habitants’ lives from day to day. 7’he whole antecedent 
history of the earth could furnish no parallel to the 
state of this country hemmed in by a combination of 
its enemies. Yet sucli a contingency, implying events 
more horrible than the imagination dares to conjure up, 
has been contemplated more than once by shrewd 
foreign calculators on the decline and fall of the British 
Empire. Not the fate of Jerusalem could even shadow 
forth the catastrophe this event would bring. Even 
its possibility sliould render the construction of an 
Indian Eeserve Force of 50,000 men at any cost, a 
cheap defence comparatively to the evil. Whether we 
maintain 70,000 or 120,000 English troops in India is 
a question which would not arouse the jealousy of the 
English people for their liberties, though it would make 
a vast difference^in the degree of safety of' their posses- 
sions. None of the difficulties which at present press 
upon all schemes of recruiting at home would apply to 
the measure now advocated. We may ' rely "on this, 
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that a successful blow struck at India, would be followed 
by a blow struck home. If^we have made, whether 
from jealousy of our liberties, or from any other cause, 
military service oo unpopular in England as to entai), 
social disgrace on the recruit of respectable parentage, 
then all the more reason exists for rendering it popular 
in the quarter where it is most essential. Imaginary as 
tlie catastrophe may seem, to which we have referred, it^ 
possibility is founded upon a reasoi^fible calculation ot 
our true position compared with that of our neighbours | 
of a comparison of our means with their means, and of 
the influence on both which is being now exerted by, 
material progress and the natural and unceasing changes 
working on tlie political situation. 

It is necessary here to advert briefly to the question 
of recruiting for home service. Captain Hime, E.A., 
a very able and well-informed writer, recently answered it 
by asserting that universal conscriptio n was ab solutfil,y 
necessary even to provide forTKe defence of our island 
home itself. He gives a concise but very clear de- 
scription of the English system of voluntary enlistment, 
from which he deduces that it never was a success, that 
it is breaking down now, and will in all probability 
collapse altogether before long. Afteroglancing at the 
past history of the system, he said: ^ Finally, in 1870 was 
passed Jin Act which aimed at 1. improving the social 
position of the soldier ; 2. mobilising the active and 
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reserve forces ; 3. popularising the army, and 4. 
forming an efficient reserve.’ ^ These were splendid 
aims indeed, and what were the means adopted to gain 

i, 

them? A short service act withoutt boiinty. Mrs. 
Partington’s ex ploit was nothing to tliis. That excel- 
lent woman, as Sj^dney Smith tells us, lived by the sea. 
One morning an unusually high tide invaded her 
cottage, and when the neighbours came to her assist- 
ance they found Jier sweeping out the sea with a 
besom. Her well-intended efforts were futile. Site 
was equal to a bowl or a puddle, but she was no match 
for the Atlantic Ocean ! Acts of Parliament and War 
Office circulars have a certain power, but they cannot 
stem the tide 9 ^ popular opinion. The Act of 1870 has 
not improved the sofeial position of the soldier, it can- 
not be said to have popularised the army, and it cer- 
tainly has not formed an efficient reserve ... Far from 
being able to stand the strain of war, it is confessedly 
incapable of satisfying single-handed the demands of our 
peace establishment.’ Captain Hime proceeds to argue 
that enlisting for short service has always failed 
because, ‘ while the prospect of a pension has always 
been necessarily held out to men enlisting for a long 
and life 8 ervice,«it has always been as necessarily with- 
held from recruits for short service.' ‘In 1871 5,861 
men deserted from the army; 5,702 deserted ih 1873.’ 
Unlimited or life service is eqiwllj objectionable 
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from a political and medical point of view. The 
political objections ^ill be f(juiid in Burke’s short but 
exhaustive speech on the subject, delivered in 1783. 
The medical objections are summed up in Table E,^ 
which has been compiled from the ‘Army Medical Blue 
Book,’ 1872, p. 48. 

‘ Long service has never suffered so severely from 
want of recruits and from desertion as short service ; it 
is proof against the political and n^edical arguments, 
before which life service justly fell in 1847 ; but in 
common with both, and indeed with every conceivable 
form of voluntary enlistment, it is open to three fatal 
objections. It can only supply us at an enormous cost 
with an army which, in point of quality, is the very 
worst we could raise in England, and which nume- 
rically is so feeble as to render it impossible for us 
ei tiler to defend the country successfully in case of in- 
vasion, or to play a fitting part in any Continental war 
in which we may be involved.’ Captain Hime displays 
a vast mass of evidence on these points which need 
not be discussed here ; but we may observe that the 
above objections do not apply in the case of volimtary 
enlistment for long periods for exclusively Indian 
•service. In the first place, the cost would not fall on 
England, but on India, for whose safety it is worth while 

' * P. 121, No. LXXX.,Vol. XIX., /Journal of E. United Service In^ 
stitution.’ 
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to pay out of her own revenue ; in the next place, the 
quality of the troops so raised, if a§ good as that for- 
merly obtained by the East India Company, would be 
good enough for all practical purposes; and lastly, because 
local service in India never was unpopular in former 
times, and need not be in these. It is clear, more- 
over, to Captain Hime that the universal conscription 
which he would enforce for the defence of Great Britain 
could not be empjioyed to raise an army for Indian 
service ; it would be wholly intolerable, and no G overn- 
ment could undertake such a scheme. He says himself . 
‘ It may be said to be a monstrous contradiction, first 
to prove the voluntary system to be a failure, and then 
to propose a voluntary army for India and the colonies. 
I reply in the first place that we have no choice in the 
matter, i^^nscript army j^ecessarily_ a s hort servi ce 
army, and with such an army it would be practically 
impossible to organise a system of Indian and colonial 
relief that would work.’ Captain Hime concludes thus : 

Conscription may be unwelcome to the officers of the 
army, it may be irksome to the poor, and it may be 
hateful to the rich ; but conscription is inevitable 
because it is a logical and necessary consequence of the 
individual progress of modern Europe.’ 

‘ If war breaks out we shall have to choose between 
conscription on the one hand, and defeat and humiliation 
on the other. Our house is founded Upon the sand, 
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and ^hen the storms of war descend upon it, it must 
fall, and great will be its fall*’ 

Now if^Captain Hime has demonstrated this truth 
(and the 9pini(fn that he has done so is widely preva^ 
lent among the best informed of the community) in 
reference to the defence of the citadel, how much 
more irresistible is the conclusion that the means 
found grudgingly to spare for India out of those so in- 
adequate to the wants of the empire at large must be 
supplemented, and reinforced ! We may not altogether 
share the opinions of Captain Hime as to the extreme 
weakness of the home reserves, our militia and volun- 
teers, but no one iji an y degree cognisant of the Patiire 
of armies can rank' them with a re^^uiar arm y, Ihit 
even these, wKicTi might certainly aid in repelling an 
attack on our own shores, are wholly wanting to our 
Indian armies. For these we hav^ absolutely no 
reserves. Yet we must be out of all measure sanguine 
—optimists run mad — if we dare to suppose that in a 
region like India we shall never need reserves. If we 
imagine war at all, the losses occasioned by it must be 
filled up — and whence would they be so ? From the 
army in England as Captain Hime displays its con- 
ditions ? Any further weakening of the home defences 
would appear completely suicidal. 

But let us turn from ,the contemplation of the 
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first to the second measure of defence, viz., t^)e re- 
organisation of the nativeiarmy in Jndia. 

The first thing we are called on to observe is tlu‘ 
extraordinary paucity of European officers v^ith it, and 
tlie growing weakness of the links which connect them 
witli the native ranks. 

And next, the weakness in numbers of the native 
army for the purposes to which it is devoted. These 
evils are the growth of the few years since the aboli- 
tion of the Company. 

Because in the absence of ordinary precaution, and 
of any adequate power to restrain them, the sepoys of 
tlie old native army revolted, therefore the only one 
useful influence in it, the one good point about its 
organisation — aJair^_sufficien<jyj^ the English. .akiijient 

hastily abolished I 
Because a simple and admirable regimental system 
failed to prevent a rebellion, which sprang of causes 
wide and vast as human error, in the breasts of 
whole nations held in subjection, no visible means of 
sustaining that empire being displayed by the con- 
querors, therefore that also was hastily abolished. 
And it has been replaced by one which has succeeded 
in combining all the blunders which ' the most in-\ 
genious imagination could contrive, if it strove to 

illustrate in one word all the mistakes incident 

■> 

to human incapacity. This schamO has^ for its 
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cliief feature an institution known as the Indian Staff 
Corps. 

At once cumbrous and costly, unjust and unpopular, 
ineffieicnt ^nd imcapablc of adaptation, it lias failed at 
every point of its intended purpose. 

To explain this, and to discover the origin of the 
scheme, we must look back to the condition of the 
native army before the Mutiny. 

A practice only defensible on the ground of necessity 
existed by which the European officers of that army 
were rendered available for a number of duties other 
than those of their profession. A multitude of various 
employments urgently demanded their services. En- 
gineers were wanted, and some hundreds of officers 
were drawn from the native regiments to swell the 
department of public works. Magistrates, collectors, 
and judges were required. They were supplied from 
the same source, to fill the various commissions which 
supplemented the Civil Service. Police officers were 
similarly found, the staff of the army, the commis- 
sariat, the stud, the survey department, all these filled 
their vacant offices from the same source. There were 
irregular regiments, native contingents, a political 
service, all reb[uiring officers ; and the. result was that, 
as all these various employments were generally more 
lucrative and held out better promise of distinction 
than meie regimental duty could offer, the drain not 
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only drew off more officers from the native army^ than 
could be spared from it, bjit it took^ the best of them, 
the most energetic, the most accomplished and capable, 
£^nd the most ambitious. 

The necessity for filling up the deficiency caused' by 
tliis drain was generally felt and acknowledged. The 
idea of a Staff Corps, as originally contemplated, was 
to enrol the officers who had left their regiments for 
these various employments into a separate body, 
admission to which should in future depend on tlie 
attainment of a given standard of qualification proved 
by examination, and the vacancies so caused were to 
be filled up by new appointments to the regiments 
from which the Staff Corps officers were thus drawn. 

The promotion of the latter was no longer to 
proceed by regimental seniority, but by length of 
service, each higher grade being reached by so many 
years’ duty in the lower. Promotion in the regimental 
lists continuing as before, but considerably accelerated 
by the removal of the staff officers, would have gained 
an advantage greatly desired, for the seniority system 
was generally too sluggish in operation, and the 
scheme would thus have worked well both as regarded 
the staff and the regiments. But this was never 
carried out. After the events of 1857, when a re- 
organisation of the native army became a necessity, 
the idea was revived in a shape which.was so contrived 
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as to perpetuate and enliance all the evils, and to re- 
linquish all the proposed ajjvantages. The drain of 
officers from regiments was always admitted to be 
one of til e^ greatest defects of the old system; by the 
new the number of regimental officers was reduced 
to one half of the former minimum. It had been 
considered that no sufficient guarantee of the qualifica- 
tion of officers in staff employ was afforded by the old 
plan ; according to the new all thepfficers of the army 
were invited indiscriminately to enter the so-called 
‘ Staff’ Corps. Itegimontal promotion had been 
avowedly too slow for efficiency formerly ; any accelera- 
tion was now carefully provided against by an arbitrary 
decree that the names of officers who entered the 
Staff Corps should be retained on the regimental lists 
or cadres in italics (i.e, as a sham), on purpose to 
‘ regulate ’ or retard promotion in them. In the old 
system an arrangement was permitted, and indeed 
encouraged, by whicli a remedy was found to mitigate 
the undue slowness of promotion. This was a subscrip- 
tion privately raised by the officers of each regiment 
to form a retiring fund, whereby the senior officers on 
receipt of certain sums of money were enabled to make 
way for yoifnger men. This practice, which was of 
, essential service to the State in stimulating without 
cost the retirement of veterans in favour of younger 
and more energetic pfficers, was sumnaarily terminated 
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by tho new scheme in a way which ultimately jthrew 
a greater burden on the Revenues, , which deprived -the 
older officers of a provision for which they had paid 

f 

largely and made a sacrifice during •many years of 
service, which stopped the promotion of the younger 
officers, and which inflicted on young and old alike a 
heavy pecuniary loss. 

The next result of this notable scheme was the 

throwing out of employ of some hundreds of officers 

whose only fault lay in having no interest or influential 

friends at head-quarters. While the esprit de cor pa 

of the native army languished on the extinction of its 

only causes, the regimental organisation, traditions, and 

spirit, the officers so sorely needed witli it were relegated 

to what was called ‘ general duty,’ which was, in fact, 

no duty at all. As if to omit nothing which could cause 

hardship to individuals and injury to the State,, some 

minor privileges and inducements to old officers to 

retire, granted by the Court of Directors, were carefully 

looked out and eliminated. Officers of twenty-two years’ 

service had been heretofore permitted to retire on the 

pension of their regimental rank ; but tliis was denied 

to the Staff Corps. The expressed inducement held out 

by it had been increased rapidity of promotion ; but care 

had been taken to render this promotion as valueless as 

possible. The pay of each rank was, in the first place, re- 

« 

duced ten per cent, all round, and this, in ’the face of a 
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great fall in the value of money and in that of the rupee, 
whieh was the denorpination o^ currency used. Even the 
little pittance whicli officers of the Company’s army had 
been permuted remit to their families in England at 
par ’was now made subject to the usual law of exchange ; 
so that the poor married subaltern could now send 
but l.y. 9(Z. for his rupee to his wife or children. In 
short, all the measures which were adopted tended to 
afflict or distress the officers who passed through the lire 
and whirlwind of 1857, and who one and all ‘had de- 
served well of their countr}^’ That there were traitors 
in their own camp who bartered truth for trinkets and 
ribbons, honesty for money, and justice for place and 
power, is certainly one explanation of all this wrong. 
But the truth has been told often enough and dis- 
tinctly enough to have permitted both justice and 
policy to have played a wider part in the new or- 
ganisation, if public opinion in England had been 
directed to a question which involves so much to the 
nation. 

Some attempts at redress have recently been made. 
The doors for retirement have been partially opened for 
the old, and employment is being sparingly found for 
'the young. But these remedies need application on a 
larger scale. An auxiliary native force being recognised 
as necessary, its organisation should be based on the 
only system whicli has ever succeeded in any army — 
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the regimental system. The regiment should J)e the 
officer’s home, the comij^and of it the object of his 
legitimate ambition. His duty to his men should be 

c 

learned in their company, and their tfust \u him will 
be cemented by long acquaintance and mutual Vr- 
vices. 

The so-called ‘ amalgamation ’ of the Companj ’s 
army with the Royal service has been one continued 
anomaly from firs^ to last. The officers at first the 
victims of the Mutiny, have since endured misrepresent- 
ation and injury at the hands of the country which 
tliey had served so well. 

The word ‘ amalgamation,’ so far as they have been 
concerned, is a misnomer. There has been no genuine 
amalgamation at all, nor has any such process been 
possible. With different means, aims, prospects, train- 
I ing, and requirements, the officers of the old Company’s 
army and of the Royal army were distinct elements, 
quite incapable of fusion into one body. By far the 
larger proportion of the former were men who, without 
private fortune, came to India because the pay and 
prospects for poor men were sufficient to promise them 
an independence. Their thoughts and expectations 
were turned to a career in India. Certain drawbacks' 
there were — the exile, the climate, severance from 
families and from home ties, were all accepted as part of 
th^ bargain, and were paid for by certain advantages of 
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I pay an^ pension. The Company’s officer went to India as 
a boy ; if lie ever left it, it wa§ often as a man advanced 
in life, and always as one trained in a particular groove, 
which lie cc^uld scarcely leave to attempt fortune in any, 
other vocation. 

How could a class composed of such men form an 
‘ amalgam ’ with another whose objects and interests 
were utterly diverse ; composed of men who for the 
most part hated India, who never Jooked forward to 
remaining in it one hour longer than they could possi- 
])ly help ; ignorant of the country, of the people, of the 
language; whose promotion in their profession was 
arranged in a different mode ; wlio generally possessed 
private means ; whose possession of such was, indeed, as 
we have seen, contemplated in the tlieory of the national 
constitution ; and who could exchange at will to serve 
in any part of the world they liked ? 

There must be some elements of affinity in particles 
which shalliruly amalgamate. But in the case of these 
two armies there was no affinity, nor could there be any 
reciprocity of advantages. Although there are many in- 
stances of officers of the Eoyal service holding lucrative 
appointments in India, we look in vain for examples 
*’of Indian officers holding such situations in England 
.or any English dominion out of India. There are 
none holding appointments on the general, divisional, 
or brigade staff at home, while half those in India are 
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held by the Eoyal army. Many of these latter^re in 
command of native re^iijients, butt there are no Indian 
officers in command of British regiments. ^ It is not 
.expected tliat there should be any ; bift this one-sided 
arrangement has had tlie effect of throwing a large 
number of officers of the Indian service out of employ. 
We have been told that the general effect of the mea- 
sures taken has been to give an impetus to promotion 
generally, and th^it the position of the Company's 
officers has been on the whole improved. How much 
more rapidly, we are told, is promotion gained in the 
Staff Corps than it used to be in the old native in- 
fantry regiments. That a few officers have gained by it 
is true, but more have suffered. A rise in rank may 
have been expedited, but rank is a relative advantage 
only. To promote the vast majority of officers at once 
leaves them all in their mutual relations very much 
where they were. If their promotion is to be pur- 
chased by loss of employment, an inferior scale of pay, 
and a degraded position, it becomes valueless. Under 
the old regime a regimental field-officer invariably held 
some post of importance and emolument ; there are now 
scores of such doing ‘ general duty,’ or doing the duty 
of subalterns. 

It has been said that the worst use to which a man. 
can be put is to hang liim. Perhaps a worse use still 
is to enforce idleness upon him ; and Jbhife is thte use to 
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which a large number of officers of the Indian army 
has been put. 

Tlie ‘ amalgamation,’ then, lias had these results : 
it has largely increased tlie burden on the revenues ; 
it h'as weakened British influence in the native army 
!)y diminishing tlie British element in its composition ; 
it lias encumbered the State witli men from wlioin em- 
ployment and lionourable aspirations have been wrenched 
away ; and it has vitally injured the^ interests and pro* 
spects of the class which made India its adopted 
country. Tlie members of this class have deserved a 
better fate. They have claims on their country which 
cannot be ignored. The pages of history recording the 
events of 18.^7 cannot yet have been altogether defaced 
or forgotten. The innumerable instances of daring, 
fortitude, and magnanimity which flash from them like 
lightning from a night of storm, cannot yet have paled 
into utter oblivion. We have, indeed, heard officers of 
the Indian army blamed for ‘ infatuation ; ’ for over- 
weening confidence in the fidelity of their men ; for 
trusting their lives unreservedly, as they had done for 
years, to the sepoys with whom they had been brought 
up from boyhood; for remaining, in fiict, at their posts, 
•unwilling to^ioubt, unable to fear, despite the ominous 
and darkening signs which were thickening so fast 
about them. This may have been credulity. But 
Gfod help tho nation to whose children such credulity 
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is impossible ! We may admit that some of the ofiScers 
of the Indian army were foolish. But then, in the game 
sense, how foolish were the three hundred Spartans at 
Thermopylm ! how foolish the Atheni^ins whose names 
were graven on the pillars of Marathon ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DECAY OF EFFICIENCY. 

A NATIVE auxiliary army must always be a necessity in 
a country such as India. In the first place, the expense 
of keeping up a European force sufficiently large to de- 
fend it at all points, would be a insuperable obstacle to 
its exclusive employment ; in the next place, the native 
army can take without injury a great number of duties 
which would cause to Europeans heavy losses by disease 
and exposure ; and in the third, considerable difficulty 
would be experienced in providing employment for the 
various classes who now find it in the ranks, were these 
abolished. 

While, therefore, this necessity exists, officers must 
be appointed to organise and lead the native army; 
and such officers will require special training and 
'experience. The abolition of the Company and its 
(System has destroyed the old organisation with the 
result that much ignorance and folly have been at work 
in the new. *In, consequence, enlistment of the best 
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stamp of native soldiers is daily becoming more diffi- 
cult. Distrust in tlie first instance lowered the deroand, 
and, according to the universal law, the supply lias since 
fallen off. have lowered th e i»ation^ al iq i 1 i tar y 

spirit of whole races \vithio_tji(i k se venteen yehrs; 
and this, thgiigh it ma^ Im 

governing easiex> is a distinct source^of weakne ss to t lie 
empire threatened by peiU froin without. This has been 
one cause of a difficulty in recruiting. Another is 
due to the injudicious zeal with which the European 
system of discipline, interior economy, and even drill, 
has been forced by inexperienced British officers on 
the native soldiery. Many very valuable military 
qualities possessed by it have been ^ improved ’ out of 
existence by a too rigid ‘ rule of thumb,’ which has 
sought to assimilate too hastily and too closely systems 
dealing with dissimilar materials. 

A spear is not more unlike a hatchet than is the 
Asiatic soldier unlike the British private. The rides of 
art to be laid down for the ex6rcise of weapons differ- 
ing so widely as these do in make and temper, cannot 
properly nor usefully be the same. A conspicuous in- 
stance in which this truth has been ignored is afforded 
in the native cavalry. From a want of discrimination- 
in the method of adapting a system to the materials 
given, partly indeed from ignorance of the nature of 
those materials, a very great mistake was on^e before 
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made in the construction of this force. And this mis- 
take is again being gradually ^everted to. The Indian 
Light Cavalry under native leaders and witli an organi- 
sation, equijatioi*, and exercise of arms peculiarly its 
own, 'has been for a long historical period flimous as a 
valuable and efficient force. The liohillas, descendants 
of Pathans who overran and colonised Eohilcund (a 
district west of Glide), were as celebrated among the 
Mahomedans, as the Mahrattas amjng the Hindoos, 
for excellence in horsemanship and skill with the sword 
and lance. 

In some essential respects it may be doubted if 
European cavalry in any age has equalled the Indian. 
That arm has always been a favourite with Asiatics, and 
their greatest battles have been won by its agency. 

The bitting and training of the horse, the shape 
and material of the saddle, and the lightness of hand 
and sharpness of blade of the rider, were, for purposes of 
personal combat, whether singly or in bodies, as near 
perfection as could be attained. It is no argument to 
the contrary that the Asiatic horsemen have been 
defeated by British cavalry, for the Asiatic is as a com- 
batant inferior to the European, and moral causes are as 
powerful in daciding a battle as physical. As before 
pointed out, this farct is at the bottom of our hold of 
India. Whether it arises from superior courage, or 
Gtrength, or stubbornness, or a combination of all three, 
N 
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matters- little — the fact is incontestable. But the skill 
on the other side is (or was) also, as a mere matter of 
physical excellence, quite as incontestable. 

In any case, the attempt to educal^ awa^ that excel- 
lence, and to substitute a system unsuited to the mate- 
rial to be made use of, was a great blunder. 

We could not give the Rohilla nor the Mahratta the 
stubbornness in fight, or whatever that moral quality 
is which wins battles against odds, so we blunted his 
sword, we exchanged his sharp bit for one witli which 
he could not hold his horse, we took away his saddle, 
that which he had been accustomed to from childhood, 
and put him on a hard, slippery, angular contrivance in 
which, though we succeeded in teaching him to balance 
himself, he never rode; and, in short, we metamor- 
phosed a useful and efficient irregular horseman into 
a ludicrous travestie of an English dragoon, 
j The native cavalry of the regular army so manii- 
1 factured was worse than useless, and was superseded 
1 by cavalry retaining many of the admirable points of the 
native organisation and equipment. 

This was formerly designated the Irregular Cavalry, 
and as to the fitness of that force for its purposes there 
will be no dissentient voices among those officers whb' 
ever served with it. 

Since the Mutiny, however, the tendency to Angli- 
cise it — i.e. to level to a certain British standard, in 
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many respects unsuited to Asiatics, all the details of its 
organisation — has b^en at wojk, with the effect of ren- 
dering a very vafuable light cavalry a bad imitation of 
British trogpers.i 

Perhaps a necessary evil — certainly an invariable 
accompaniment — of all military pageantry, is an over- 
attention to points of pure display. An attractiveness 
of appearance, or, ratbcr, a certain fashion of appear- 
ances, is too dearly purchased by a pressure on the in- 
dividual soldier which renders the service unpopular. 
Something too much of this we have both in the in- 
fantry and cavalry. There is of course an emulation 
to rival the best possible standard, and to bring the 
native regiment as nearly like the British regiment in 
drill and smartness as it can be brought. But this 
should only be attempted by officers having a thorough 
knowledge of their men and how far the process of 
improving the appearance may be carried without 
sacrificing even more important objects. 

This knowledge is not to be acquired in a day nor 
in a year. Therefore it should follow that the British 
officers with the native army should have some special 
training and education for their work. In other 
words, that th&y should be appointed yofung and brought 
\ip in their particular vocation, as for any other pro- 
fession. This is but a truism, one acknowledged in 
every trade or calling which men follow. But it is one 
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which has been systematically ignored, and even derided, 
in India since the Mutiny^ 

, t* 

It will be remembered that one of the chief poitUs 
vulnerable to the zealous reformers who eaost persistently 
attacked the Company’s system, one which was always 
the most vehemently denounced by them, was the hll- 
ing up the appointments on tlie staff (including in that 
term all the various employments other than regimen- 
tal the necessities^ of the State demanded) fromtlte 
native line regiments. The evil was eagerly pointed 
at that must arise from the paucity of regimental officers, 
though in no instance was the number ever reduced to 
tlie present maximum. The disadvantage of tempting 
the most promising officers to leave their regiments for 
a more advantageous career in another direction was 
forcibly brought forward, commented upon, and in- 
veighed against. No system could be worse, it was said ; 
and there was truth enough, and plausible sophistry 
more than enough, to reduce the defence of the system 
to a mere plea of necessity — there being no other avail- 
able source of supply to answer the demand. 

At all events, it was supposed that the reformers 
would have avoided this error. What, then, has been 
the course pursued? We find the only pfovision in the 
new system for supplying the native regiments witli 
officers repeats it with every circumstance of aggrava- 
tion. The numbers suppUed are faj: too few — fewer 
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than Uiey ever were before — and they are drawn ex- 
clusively and direct^ from Jlrjtish regiments! It may 

• • 

1)0 said that the vacancies in them, so created, are 
iillod up at; once^ and tliat therefore tlie regiment doe^ 
not* suffer ; but it has never been proposed to add to tlie 
esta])lis]iment of officers, or even to attacli an addi- 
tional number of young officers destined for the native 
army to supply the drain. It is drawn exclusively from 
the present regimental complemeni^ and thus we have 
at l)est untaiiglit youths constantly supplying the 
places of men who are removed just as they become 
efficient. If the design were ever really carried out so 
as to completely fulfil its avowed object the regiments 
would become so many scliools for young men where- 
with to spend a certain term of their education, but 
with wliich they would have in no other respect con- 
cern nor interest, and the young officers of the British 
regiments in India, instead of being bronglit up to feel 
pride in them, would regard them as mere stepping- 
stones to other and better paid employment. In short, 
tliat very mistake which was so often condemned in the 
Company’s army is being repeated now with all its 
worst results in the Royal army. That the system can 
be other than a mistake is surely not conceivable as far 
as regards the regiments of British troops. As regards 
the native army tlie supply drawn in this manner is 
inadequate a's regards nupibers and ill-adapted by 
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education. The tone of mind acquired in a British 
regiment is that of disparagement, pr even contempt, of 
the native army. This is a bad augury for the com- 
mencement of a career to be passed in it, aufl the worst 
possible feeling to start with for one whose principal 
object will be henceforth to cultivate friendly relations 
with men amidst whom he is to pass his life. 

Tho more this subject is enquired into the worse 
does its aspect appear. The young officers, the life 
and soul of every army, are conspicuous by their absence 
throughout the native regiments. Their places are 
empty, or most unwisely filled by old men of high 
rank, who, rather than be forced into utter idleness, will 
take subaltern’s duties. But the harm done by the 
incongruity thus permitted in the service does not stop 
with the individual case. Rank is brought into depre- 
ciation in the minds of those with whom respect is a 
vital essential to discipline. When a grey-headed 
colonel is seen in command of a detachment under the 
strength of a single company, the prestige of authority 
which should pertain to colonel’s rank is greatly lowered. 
And in a native force even more than in any other is 
prestige important. 

Thus, whethej? we regard the actual conditions of the 
native army or its prospects for the future, we are 
compelled to observe defects of construction which must 
sooner or later end in collapse. The result of «an over- 
heavy and long-continued strain is visibV 
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a sudden catastrophe like that of the Mutiny of 1857. 
But the mischief wlych causej it is long of operation, 
and often of very small outward manifestation. The 
danger is all tlie greater from not being glaringly per-^ 
ceptible, for it may escape notice until too late. It is 
easy to be wise after tlie event. When with frontier 
wars on our hands, disaffection in our midst, we sl)all 
look round for the aid of a native army and fdr men 
wlio should play tlie part that the jCompany’s officers 
did in the last trial, w(i shall find none. 

And the injustice and the wrong which we have 
permitted since, will come back to us as curses are said 
to do — home to roost. Even supposing the wrong- 
doing of the past condoned, and the injuries to the 
old officers forgotten, and sterile of evil fruit, still 
some provision must be made for the future if we are 
to have a future in India. If soldiers cannot in these 
days be improvised, still less can their officers be so. 
Can we have no training, except by turning British 
regiments into preparatory schools for young gentlemen ? 
Can tl^Iniperial Government found no such college as 
Addiscombe in which to educate the Indian officers of 
the future? Will any plan give us better than those 
We have had? and whom we are now forcing out of 
employ ? It will 'be a list of names brilliant indeed 
that shall eclipse the Company’s muster-roll, nearly 
exhausted now. , 

But of any such list there is no vestige of 
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yet. The present state of the native army may he 

r 

summarised thus : It is much too small for its purpose 
even in peace, and we have no troops adequate to a 
war. it is under-officcred to a stat(j. of j,nefficiency. 
The pressure on tliose officers it has is far too great ; ’and 
where men have more to do than they can possibly do 
well, they break down of necessity. This will be made 
manifest in the moment of any difficulty. The officers 
are divided into two classes — the old, who are well-nigli 
despairing ; and the young, who are contemptuous. Tlu' 
reaction of these evils cannot but affect the native 
soldiers. They cannot but perceive the lack of interest 
and the loosening of the ties between themselves and 
their superiors. They are patient and bide their time ; 
they draw their pay, and do their work perfunctorily. 
But the vital spark that should animate an army to 
render it a sentient as well as a corporate body, and 
to confer upon it the best portion of its power, is 
extinct. 

If the native regiment under the Company was a 
bad school for a young officer, then some of our most 
distinguished soldiers contended against a singular 
disadvantage. They served with their native regiments 
from boyhood ; to each belonged an intense esprit (h 
corps, a pride in its renown, a strong attachment to, 
and a lively interest in, their men ; their comrades and 
their leaders were veterans grown grey in waf, and in 
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experience of the sepoys. With what kind of system 
liav^ we replaced t|je old one ? The native regiments 
of the present day have their officers drawn at liap- 
liazard froiji the^lohg list of the Staff Corps. We quote 
statistics from an article which has recently appeared 
in the Calcutta ‘ Englishman ’ : — 

‘In tile 19 regiments of Bengal Cavalry, there 
are 46 field officers and .32 subalterns. In 'the 45 
regiments of Bengal Infantry, there are 112 field officers 
and 110 subalterns. In the 4 Goorklia regiments, 
there are 12 field officers and 4 subalterns. In the 30 
regiments of Bombay Infantry, there were in April last 
104 field officers and 58 subalterns. In 6 regiments 
of Bombay Cavalry, there are 14 field officers and 16 
subalterns. In the 40 regiments of Madras Native 
Infantry, there are 160 field officers and 21 subalterns ! 
Anything more discreditable, or more opposed to tlje 
well-being of an army, could hardly be conceived. 
There are 25 regiments without a single subaltern officer.’ 

All these officers may be transferred from one 
regiment to the other at the will of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Their promotion does not depend in any way 
on their qualifications nor on their regimental stand- 
ing. It is eftitirely dependent on thfi number of years 
of their service. As a body they have no reciprocal in- 
terest in one another ; probably they have never met 
until acijident has brought them together for a time, 
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sion. “If,” said Chief Baron ‘Pollock, “a person is 
remunerated for an office so that ^je can afford to •buy 
out tlie bolder and create a vacancy (which possibly 

C 

even by merit he may be entitled toclill)„he is paid 
more than is necessary for the public service, and all 
that he takes beyond that is really taken from the 
public without adequate consideration. So also with 
regard* to the person retirin^t^, tlie Government pays to 
this person when^ he retires a certain pension or 
allowance in proportion to his pay. If he would not 
receive it, except for the premium offered to him to 
induce him to resign, the consequence would be that 
he would remain in the service of the Government ; but 
if some one gives him a sura of money to retire, then 
he resigns not because there is a proper reason for his 
retirement, but for the pecuniary consideration.” ’ 

Now here we have a glaring example of reasoning 
which is perfectly correct under one set of circumstances 
being totally inapplicable in another. Here in English 
official life, Chief Baron Pollock had in his mind the 
case of a person perfectly competent to fulfil the duties 
of an office which he might be induced to resign ‘ pre- 
maturely ’ for the sake of a sum of money. But in the 
Indian service the old officer’s retirement was in itself 
‘ a consummation devoutly to be wished.’ He was in 
nearly all cases a man of more than thirty years’ 
service in a tropical climate; his resignation, so far 
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from being premature, was generally deferred until 
long, after the prim^of life anjJ power bad been passed ; 
and when it was *at length brought about mainly by 
the combination iof the junior officers in a regiment tc^ 
give* him the means, whicli his pension alone failed to 
do, it was a boon, not an injury, to tlie State. There 
was every pi’oper reason for his retirement except the 
means of subsistence, and when tliis was afforded* every- 
one gained. 

The Court of Directors saw the advantage of the 
system, and encouraged it. When it was summarily 
terminated at the ‘ amalgamation,’ it produced the 
unfortunate block in the way of retirements which has 
continued ever sinc(j. This has been very partially 
removed by the recent efforts of Government to com- 
pensate retiring officers by a commutation of allowances 
they would ultimately receive for a present bonus or 
an increase of pension ; but to effect any real good it 
should not be limited to a small number of officers yearly, 
but offered to all those for whom no fitting employ- 
ment can be found — all, in short, whose retirement 
would be a public gain. It may be perhaps supposed that 
expense would stand in the way of any sweeping mea- 
sure of this kfnd ; but, though a present outlay might be 
incurred, the effect' of the whole would be a retrench- 
ment of expenditure : for, in the first place, no retiring 
officer would receive more than an actuary’s valuation 
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of his prospects ; and, in the next, the lieutenant- 
colonel who had been receiving froip 1,000/. to l,200i. a 
year for doing subaltern’s work (which could be done foi 
less than lialf the money), would often gl4dly take a 
pension only half the amount of his present pay. 

Justice to the officers themselves is here hand-in- 
hand with policy. Notliing can well be worse than the 
present condition of the native army, except that which 
is to come unless speedy reform intervene. 

If we would maintain our influence, our prestige, or 
even our possessions in Asia, we must have armies, 
British and native. It is not permitted to us, nor to 
any nation embarked in an enterprise such as ours, to 
look back from our work and to withhold our hand 
from it. If we sit supine and content only with the 
contemplation of past glories, other Powers will assur- 
edly interfere with that placid contentment. Bolder 
spirits than ourselves will not be wanting to attempt 
the seizure of booty for themselves, or to suggest re- 
prisals to those who lost by us. A true defence is 
always aggressive. To await attack is to invita.jdefeat. 
Unless we would emulate the blunder and share the 
fate of Bazaine, our part lies outside the wills of our 
Metz, and beyond the bastions of the Hindoo Koosh. 
But we can certainly make no sally now. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

The view which has been until very lately popular in 
regard to the Central Asian question has been recently 
put forward with the greatest show of reason it can 
bear by a writer in ‘ Fraser's Magazine ’ for October. 
The fallacies of an able advocate are often the best 
proof of the unsoundness of his case. ‘ Some remarks on 
our relations with Russia ’ are as follows : ‘ If the 
writers of leading articles in the daily Press, wlio frighten 
us with the rapid advance of Russia towards our Indian 
frontier, could but form an adequate idea of the vast 
distance, the arid wastes, the exhausting climates, and 
gigantic mountain ranges which must be surmounted 
ere a Russian army can be marched to the banks of the 
Indus, it is probable tliat they would be more cautious in 
sounding the^war trumpet. The fact, is that there are 
few minds but those accustomed to military operations 
which are capable of comprehending the difficulty of 
the necessary, conditions to success here involved. 
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Even supposing these obstacles to have been sur- 

« 

mounted, a Eussian invading force, after having tra- 
versed the torrid wastes of Central Asia and struggled 
heavily througli the perilous passes of A(ghanistan, 
would, wlien separated by 2,000 miles from its practicLl 
base of operations at Orenburgh, find itself confi’onted 
on the Indus by the British forces in one of the strong('st 
defensive positions in existence,’ 

This writer appears to forget altogether that a very 
great proportion of the physical difficulties lie displays— 
the vast distances, the torrid wastes, &c. — have been 
surmounted and passed by the Russians ; that the coun- 
tries now in process of absorption into their empire are 
some of the finest in climate and most fertile in the 
world ; that when their forces march to the banks of 
the Indus their base of operations will not be Oren- 
burgh, which is now in the heart of Russia, but at 
Tashkend, Bokhara, and Merv ; and that the perilous 
passes of Afghanistan will be in the hands of allies only 
too ready to join them in the swoop on the promised 
land of ail the marauders in Asia. 

And yet, with strange inconsistency, the writer in 
^Fraser’ goes on to say : ‘The truth is that causes similar 
to those which drew us onward in spite of*Ourselves till • 
we reached the southern slopes of the Hindoo Koosh will . 
as surely conduct Russia to the northern base'.’ And 
again: ‘At no very distant period the summit of the 
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Hindoo Koosh will in reality divide the two great Asiatic 

<• 

Powers.’ 

Holding this ‘opinion is it possible that the writer 
fails to see Jhe p«odigio\is advantage which Russia must, 
then possess in her position as contrasted with ours ? 
With one uninterrupted expanse of territory from her 
capital to the base of the Hindoo Koosh, embracing 
all the fertile and wealthy provinces of the Khanates, 
the great towns and marts of Central ^sia, all the lines of 
communication with China, Persia, and India except 
seawards in her hands, will Russia be in no better circum- 
stances than we, with a long and devious line of commu- 
nication through countries other than our own and 
flanked by our great rival throughout ? Any mind, 
military or otherwise, is capable of comprehending the 
essential difference of the two situations — the peril to 
us, tlie power to her. 

What do our military writers tell us ? General Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid,in a lecture at the United Service 
Institution in January last, said : — 

‘ If we take routes actually traversed, with deviations 
and detours, the distance from Herat to Khiva by the 
Oxus may be reckoned roughly at a maximum of 700 
‘miles. Of tMs route the two termini «,nd the interven- 
ing station of Merv, about 430 miles from Khiva, are 
really the only places which demand especial notice 
among oentres population. As the crow flies, the 


o 
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whole distance is less than 600, or, according ^ to one 
estimate, little more thai^ 500 mile^, and Merv is barely 
half-way. Indeed modern geograpliers attribute the 
^commercial importance of Mei'v to ^he (v.rciimstance 
that it lies almost in the centre of a region bounded by 
five large markets^ Khiva, Urgunj, Bokhara, Balkh, 
and Herat, being 180 to 280 miles distant from each. 
Mushfiad, the capital of Russian Khurassan, miglit 
have been added op the south-west as an important city 
within the specified limits.’ (The italics are ours.) 
Again ; ‘ Now the valley in which Herat is situated, 
inclusive of the surrounding plain, is of the most fertile 
class, and is rich in possession of a river.’ 

This is the testimony of a soldier and a traveller. 
Sir F. Goldsmid, though he avoids as far as possible 
the expression of an opinion on the political aspect, 
went on to say : ‘ Any attempt to annex Merv from • 
the Caspian, Aral, or Oxus, could only be instigated 
by the ambition of barbarism or the recklessness of a 
wholly selfish policy. Merv, if not independent or too 
far from the sources and intermontane career of the 
Murghab to connect it with Afghanistan, is clearly 
Persian and a part of Khurassan.’ We have already 
drawn attention* to the pressure exerciSed on Persia’ 
generally by Eussia. The province o'f Khurassan especi- 
ally is, as Sir F. Goldsmid styles it, Russian in all but 
name. Again : ‘ As Herat is the supposed key to 
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India, ^ SO Mervis the key to Herat. In considering the 
approach to this qyarter frojja the north we must not 
forget the present political as well as the permanent 
geographi^il sikiation of Bokhara, a place from which 
til ere is also a road to Herat of less than 600 
miles.’ Charjiii or Chihardjui on the Oxiis is little 
over 200 miles from Merv on the direct route from 
Bokhara to the latter place. Sir F. (xoldsmicl winds 
up his lecture with the remark : J If I have avoided 
expressing any more decided political opinions on 
what may not be inaptly termed the question of the 
(lay, it is because such expression might here be coti> 
sidered irrelevant or out of place*. At the same time 
1 would take the opportunity of recording, as a result 
of personal experience in many countries of the East, 
an earnest hope that the attention of our rulers and 
politicians may not be drawn off from a subject, the 
thorough comprehension of which is so manifestly im- 
portant as scarcely to brook an hour's delay' 

If we take the testimony of the Kussians themselves, 
we find no such difficulties en route as the writer in 
‘Fraser’ imagines. General Berr.assckoff writes: ‘A 
railway from East Eussia to Tashkend would not only 
■ be practicable but profitable. People? fancy the int(ir- 
•vening countries uninhabited. I have sui'veyed them 
all^ and I have found evidence of active traffic, of a 
numerous population, both in summer and winter. I 
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everywhere found water at my resting-places. ^Tbere 
is nothing to prevent the,constructvDn of a railway all 
the way to Tashkend.’ 

. If more testimony be wanted on this head we cjin 
turn to that of another military man and traveller. 
Colonel Baker, in a lecture given last year at the United 
Service Institution, speaking almost as an apologist for 
Eussia, said : ‘It is true Russia has not retired from 
Khiva as was origi;ially expected ; she has occupied a 
post upon the Amoo Duria (Oxus), and has recently 
concluded a treaty with Bokhara, which to all intents 
and purposes places the Oxus in her power, and we imy 
for all practical purposes in the future look upon that 
river as her present southern boundary.’ Colonel Baker 
next proceeded to show that the occupation of Khiva 
would lead to political difficulties with the Turcomans, 
and especially with the Tekke tribe near Merv. We 
know that even at this hour the Russians are pushing 
an expedition through the Tekke country ; and that 
they must reach and occupy Merv, is simply a question 
of time— a very short time. Since Colonel Baker spoke 
we have seen the result of an expedition into Khokand, 
another up the Attrek, and a third threatened into 
Kashgar, 

Again, he said : ‘ Herat has often and justly been' 
.characterised as the key to India. Its importance is 
thoroughly known and appreciated thro, ughout the East, 
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and there are very few Asiatics who are not well aware 
that England could^ never permit Herat to be held by 
any Power that 5ould ever actively menace our Indian 
interests.’ * Aft^r pointing out that the Caucasus has 
bee'h so completely subjugated and incorporated in tlie 
Russian empire that it is now in a thoroughly settled 
state, and that even in the case of a war between Russia 
and any other Power there woidd be no probability of 
the Circassians on Lesghians rising against her, Colonel 
Raker goes on to say : — 

‘ Turning to the north-east, we must come to the 
Kirghiz tribes. These tribes were gradually subdued 
by Russia, but the three important Powers that were 
virtually separating her from Persia and Afghanistan 
were Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. Of these the 
most formidable was Khiva. Russia therefore turned 
Khiva, she advanced against Bokhara and Khokand, 
and in the course of a few years she pushed her territory 
far to the south and occupied Samarcand. You are 
all conversant with what has recently taken place rela- 
tive to Khiva. Notwithstanding the numerous natural 
difficulties which existed and the great want of water, 
Russia by well organised columns acting upon different 
lines thoroughly succeeded in her object.’ * 

A recent writer in one of the Indian newspapers 

' Sefi lecture by Captain Trench, 20th Hussars, ‘ Journal of Royal 
United Service Institution,’ vol. xviii. p. 212 ei seq. 
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informed us that a road was now in course of construction 

frodi Chihardjui towards Herat on which 2,000 labourers 

c * ^ 

were daily employed. This statement ' may or may not 
be true, but it is certainly probable^ l4 any case 

t 

the weight of concurrent testimony from all quarter^ is 
overwhelming that the progress of Russia throughout 
Turkestan is both sure and rapid. And, as in the instance 
of the writer in ‘ Fraser,’ the opinions even of those who 
see no danger to ourselves in that progress are clear 
that it will not be checked short of the Hindoo Koosli. 

Yet, with the same inconsistency which is always 
displayed when the logical consequences of their own 
admissions are pointed out, the people who uphold tlic 
policy of ‘ masterly inactivity ’ shift their ground, and 
wlien they can no longer contest ‘ the inexorable logic 
of facts’ they deny the value of the points gained one 
after another by our rival. Now that Russian progress 
is seen to place Herat in jeopardy it has become the 
fashion to speak of it as a place of no importance, and 
of its being the ‘ key to India’ as of an antiquated and 
exploded idea. 

Yet Herat is certainly the point of junction of all 
the great roads running from east to west or from 
north to south in fhat part of Central Asia! There is 
one from Mushhad, another from Merv, another from 
Chihardjui, another from Balkh. It commafids the 
easiest roads to Candahar and to Cabul. 
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Khanikoff, in his work published in 1862, represents 
it as a centre for all the main routes of Central Asia in 
an easterly and \vesterly direction ; and says that even 
Bokhara g(#ods must pass through Herat to Mushhad. 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid says: ‘Whatever objections od 
the score of outward appearance may arise in contempla- 
tion of the town, all travellers agree in commending the 
beauty and fertility of the Herat valley, said, to be 
capable of affording supplies to 150,000 men. Inde- 
pendently of the immense natural acl vantage of a river, 
man has not been idle in the improvements and exten- 
sion of cultivation by artificial means. Irrigation has 
been carried on to a considerable extent. . . . The 
grain produced is abundant, beyond the requirements of 
town and suburbs together. Tlie bread, the water, the 
vines have the credit of special excellence.’ Herat, tliere- 
fore, would afford to Russia, were it in her occupation, 
precisely the advantages necessary foi‘ the invasion of 
India. It would be a place where a large army might 
be concentrated and supplied, and commanding all the 
principal lines of communication between the base of 
operations and the point of attack. Therefore, in the 
sense of a means of entry into India, Herat is the ‘ key ’ 
to that country. 

^ With each fre§h step that Russia takes in advance 
her facilities of further progress increase, and her diffi- 
culties diminish. From Herat to Candahar the country 
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presents no physical difficulties to the march of an 

army. It is constantly traversed by Afghan troops in 

^ * 

the present day. The invasion of India from Cabul 
and Candahar would present, not g^-eatef, but less 
physical obstacles to a Kussian army than those ‘Sur- 
mounted in the advance on Khiva from Krasnovodsk; tin' 
arid wastes, the exhausting climates, will all have been 
passed when Russia gives the signal for the march to 
the Indus. For defence we certainly cannot look to 
these physical difficulties, which seem so formidable to 
the writer in ‘ Fraser.’ Worse than these have been al- 
ready conquered in view but to a fractional part of the 
reward which would await a successful inroad upon our 
wealthy provinces. 

Colonel Baker’s opinion on the possibility of the 
march of an army from the Caspian upon Herat is the 
more valuable because he is himself by no means a 
‘ Russo-phobist,’ and because, as he said, he made it his 
special business when in Central Asia to investigate 
that question. ‘ The main road from Teheran to Herat 
runs by Mushhad. That this road is possible for troops 
is proved by the fact that at different times the Persian 
armies have marched by that route. But I found there 
were two very much easier routes. That load is very 
badly watered ; in fact, the march of a large body of 
troops would be impossible along the whole route ; only 
battalions at a time could be pushed forward, ip some 
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places, unless water were carried. But if you follow 
tha left bank of thp Attrek, you march up it by a good 
road till you cbme into a most fertile valley near 
Boojnoordi yoi4 have the water of the Attrek the whole 
waj^ to Shirvan, you have a thorough water supply 
all down the valley to Mushhad, and the march from 
Mushhad to Herat we know has often been accom- 
plished by large armies. But that is not the obly line. 
If you take the other bank of tlie Attrek and march up 
by the Simbur river, and follow at (he foot of the 
great mountain range, there is also an ample water 
supply existing the whole way, and there is no military 
difficulty of any sort in the march of an army of very 
considerable strength. . . . The consequence is that 
one army might march by the north, and, getting on 
to the Heri-rood river, march to Herat. Another army 
might march on the other bank, taking the valley by 
Shirvan and Koochan, and so reacli Mushhad and Herat ; 
whilst a third army might follow the old road from 
Asterabad to Mushhad, and so to Herat. Therefore 
you will see there are three distinct lines of march, and 
on the two least known lines very large armies might 
be marched with very little difficulty.’ 

If this be* true — and it is the acccamt of a traveller, 
an eye-witness, and a very intelligent soldier — the 
physical obstacles to an invasion of India do not appear 
insurmountable from the Caspian. That sea is to all 
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intents and purposes a Russian lake. The comjjletioii 
of the projected line of railway from 'f iflis to Baku on. its 

* «i 

western shore will render the line of communication 
the most direct possible — straight from Pgti on the 
Black Sea through Tiflis, to which point the railway is 
open, Baku, Asharada (a Russian cantonment), Mushhad, 
Herat, to Candahar. If we compare this line with our 
own corfimunication via the Red Sea, we shall see at a 
glance the vast superiority of our rival’s position, and we 
shall not fail to perceive the full significance of the 
violation of tlie treaty of 1856, which conferred the 
possession of tins line on Russia. The sovereign import- 
ance of the Black Sea to that Power is clearly distin- 
guishable from tliis point of view. 

If there be anything wanting to invest this line with 
the most absolute security, it will be found in the pro- 
jected railways from Tiflis to Erivan, thence to Tabreez 
and Teheran, with an ultimate prospect of connection, via 
Ispahan and Shiraz, with the Persian Gulf. It may be 
said that this scheme is in the far distant future ; and 
doubtless its completion is so: But our argument is 
against the persistent inactivity which heeds neither 
the lapse of time nor the gradual but certain develop- 
ment of a position we cede to Russia in fragments, and 
which when united will be incapable of rectification. 

According to the optimists our position on the 
Indus is one of the ‘ strongest in existence*’ A» regards 
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its strategical value the disadvantages have been already 
explained. When Eiissia has accomplished that design 
of pushing her frontier to the Hindoo Koosh, which even 
the most sj^ngui^ie acknowledge that she will certainly 
do, t)ur present position will be untenable, and retire- 
ment from it will be equivalent to abdication. 

Then the ‘passes of Afghanistan’ will be ‘perilous’ 
enough to us. All the difficulties alleged agamst the 
Russian advance now would tlien be ours. Quoting 
one of the most lucid treatises on the operations of war 
ever written * — ‘ Although the supply of a large army 
operating beyond a mountain range can only be main- 
tained by the high roads that cross the range, yet in all 
mountain districts there are numerous paths by which 
troops, unattended by cumbrous trains and carrying 
supplies for a few days on the men’s persons and on pack 
animals, can pass over the crests. But if the defensive 
army should spread and occupy all of these the com- 
munications between the parts of its front must be 
broken and circuitous. An assailant mastering any of 
the passes would descend in the rear of the defenders of 
other points, who, necessarily very sensitive about their 
communications, could never hold their ground with 
confidence. •Moreover, an army spread in this way, in 
•barren roadless districts on inhospitable summits, must 
suffer unusual privations. Evidently a prolonged de- 
‘ Colonel Hamley’s ^ Operations of War/ Third Edition, chap. iii. 
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fence conducted on such a system would be very costly 
in men and material, and of very uncertain advan- 
tage/ 

If this description of the positiort (wl^ch will be 
ours) he sufficiently gloomy applying it in the cash of 
an army on its own soil, we can imagine it would not 
be improved in the case of an army distant from its 
base, the sea, many hundreds of miles, and from its 
reserves in Great Britain many thousands of miles. If 

ir 

we take the present state of either British or native 
army as described in tlie foregoing chapters into con- 
sideration when contemplating that position, we shall 
be something more than sanguine if we can discern 
no danger. Yet it is always assumed by the party of 
inactivity that we must stand upon the defensive in 
the attitude described above. If we advance of course 
the policy of inactivity ceases and our conclusions 
are accepted, but until we do so this manifest peril 
attendant upon the defence of a long line of moun- 
tains always menaces us. 

All that can possibly be advanced against this view 
is that the peril is not immediate. But looking at 
the progress it makes from year to yeaj*, and remember- 
ing the truth fro;u which our argument took its rise — 
the rapidity with which the events of all modern pro-, 
gress succeed one another — ^we cannot avoid the con- 
viction that we have no time to lose if we would main- 
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tain oiir empire intact. The need to do this should 
require little urging upon^any nation. To Great 
Britain more than to any nation the need is vital. 
With a de^t siAih as ours, a population such as ours, 
and a food supply such as ours, the loss of money, men, 
and trade, such as would be involved by any severe 
blow at India, would be a mortal wound. 

The train of reflections we have pursued leads us to 
conclusions which we may summarise as follows: — 

War is the inevitable result and culmination of a 
natural process. Tlie dissolution of a State, one of a 
group of nations wlierein a certain equilibrium of power 
has been ostensibly maintained for a considerable period, 
is an event which will of necessity precipitate war. 
That event is now imminent. On the nation least 
prepared for war the greatest loss and suffering will 
certainly be inflicted by it. The empire now perishing, 
by the decay of the influences which bind human com- 
munities together to form a State, is Turkey. The 
European Power least prepared for. war among those 
most interested in the coming change is Great Britain. 
Our vulnerable points are- more numerous than those 
of any of the great empires arrayed one against another. 

‘ Our armies least in size and least ca,pable of enlarge- 
ment. Our most Vulnerable point is our Indian em- 
pire ; it is that which is the most immediately threat-, 
ened by* the ’raising: of the Eastern Question ; which 
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question cannot now be postponed. Diplomacy h 
merely the paper curre/icy, valuable only as repre- 
senting the capital of force. When armies are wantius 

c 

to back it, diplomacy is worthless. Tiic hist essentia] 
to the safety of a State is the power of waging successful 
war. The effect of material progress has been t(i 
render war so rapid in its course as to allow of little 

r 

time to provide fcr its contingencies after it has com- 
menced. The necessity for its preparation is gt eater 
now than ever. The improvement in the machinery 
and appliances for war, renders numerical strength, 
size, and equipment, of more proportional importance 
than formerly, when courage and skill could more 
easily supply material deficiencies. Great Britain has 
always relied more on the moral qualities than on the 
numbers of her troops. 

With dominiqns of the greatest area and outspread 
over the widest portion of the globe, she maintains 
them with a force which has become inadequate to the 
task imposed upon it. The truth of this will assuredly 
be made manifest under the strain of war. 

Our interests have become so completely and in- 
extricably bound up with the integrity of our empire 
and the security t)f our bold of India, that our loss of 
it now would involve our national ruin. 

The farther the outside limits of an empire extend 
from its centre, the more difficult it becomes to defend 
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them. Our farthest boundaries are at the Antipodes. 
The longer the linp of comnjunication from the main 
body of an armjr to its outposts, the more difficult to 
supply th^ fr^m the reserves. Our line of communi- 
cation with India is long and weak. When such a line 
is threatened from a flank its position is full of peril. 
Our line is threatened from the flank hy a great and 
powerful rival. The vast empire which we hold at the 
immense distance of India from England is held by 
force of arms alone. The armies which hold it are of 
two descriptions ; the one, an English army, is in point 
of size at an almost incredible disproportion to the wide 
territory it is required to hold ; never in the history of 
the world — never in the history of war — was such a 
task as the defence of a million of square miles of 
country assigned to a force which does not (including 
officers) amount to 70,000 men ; and even this number 
we have no present means of maintaining in ‘face of 
the contingencies of war. The other, the native army, 
raised from the conquered population, alien in heart, 
mind, and soul, is numerically small to insignificance, 
is weak where it should be strongest, in the proportion 
of European officers to Asiatic soldiers, and is the 
object of a distrust born of the greatest military revolt 
in history. 

To these two armies is entrusted the preservation 
of India as an integral portion of our emph-e. That 
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dominion is exposed to assault from without, and to 
insurrection from within. The Ig^st resource which 

^ r 

England, in common with every valihnt nation, pos- 
sesses for self-defence is Universal Conscription. To 
repel an invasion ail the manhood of our inland could 
and would be arrayed against the foe. That resource 
is not available for the maintenance of a foreign pos- 
session.' We could not recruit the army of India by 
Universal Conscription even if we could defend our 
hearths by it. 

Yet the loss of India would be an injury scarcely 
less vital to our national existence than the invasion of 
England herself; for upon our wealth and prestige 
involved in that possession we are dependent not only 
for the respect of other nations, but finally — for food. 
The great catastrophe to Great Britain would not be 
such as befel France when conquered — its temporary 
occupation by a foreign army — but a paralysis of trade 
which would destroy all government and which would 
give up our island to the wild influence of Revolution 
aided by — famine. That would be the result of a 
European combination against the wealthiest of king- 
doms. 

The temptation to such combinaticfii would be 
irresistible under circumstances in no way improbable. 

Severe reverses 'to our arms abroad would be fol- 
lowed by outbreaks of savage wrath at home. « Seizing 
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the opportunity of popular ferrnent and shaken Go- 
vernment, the passions, which always animate the 
dangerous classe^s of great cities. Envy and jealous 
Hatred, wojiild inspire the Misery which now crouches 
at the feet of Splendour to rise in mad desire for de- 
struction, in crave for utter havoc. It is thus that long- 
repressed suffering avenges itself on the full-lipped 
content by its side ; thus that the enduring ine'quality 
among the conditions of men restores the balance by 
violence. So divided, England would invite invasion. 

Eevolting and startling as this conclusion may seem, 
incredible as it will appear to most minds, it is never- 
theless the logical issue of facts quite incontestable. 
We have the wide empire, open to certain dangers, 
defended by means which must be pronounced inade- 
quate, if measured by the precautions taken by all other 
nations in the world. The great distance at which it 
lies from us is not better ascertained than the- nature 
of our tenure of it. We cannot withdraw from tlie 
position ; that is now universally allowed. We may 
quote the testimony of Mr. Grant Duff as conclusive 
on this point ; for he styles himself the ‘ mouth-piece 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council ’ of the 
Goverament'»whose Indian policy we have reviewed and 
which has led us- into the present position. In the 
pages of the ‘Contemporary Review’ for November 1875, 
Mr. Graint Duff admits that on ‘ the question of the 
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economical advantages of dropping India now,^ Hhe 
thing is absolutely impossible.’ ‘ We are in for it ^nd 
must stick to it,’ for ‘ if we dropped ' India now ’ we 
could not ‘ arrange about the Indian d^bt,’ Jpr the rail- 
ways, or the numerous ‘ creations of English capital ; ’ 
we could not compensate our ‘ servants whose careers 
would be destroyed by the abandonment of India ; ’ we 
could riot pay the pensions of all those who have served 
that country,’ under our regime, and ‘ whose means of 
livelihood is largely derived from her resources ; ’ we 
could not ‘ compensate the innumerable traders who 
would be so grievously prejudiced by ’ a ‘ change in 
policy,’ as to have a good right to ask for compensation. 
As Mr. Grant Duff* says, we are in for it and must 
stick to it, and we cannot ^ conceive any one coming 
to an opposite conclusion even if he took the gloomiest 
view possible.’ 

To -maintain the empire Mr. Grant Duff looks to 
‘ diplomacy.’ ‘ As at present advised, I should imagine 
that there would be some difficulty in making any 
decided diplomatic stand about Merv.’ Without an 
army in the background we should certainly agree with 
Mr. Grant Duff ; ‘ but Merv is uncomfortably near 
Herat ; ’ so he woi;ld make a ‘ representatio«ai ’ to Kussia : 

‘ Do you not think that the object which both nations, 
have in view will be best attained by your making no 
permanent settlement there ? ’ Mr. Grant Du|f thinks 
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‘such a representation would very likely have been 
sucGessful because §,ny interest which Eussia may have 
in going to Mefv is far less urgent than the interest 
which she tas in keeping on cordial terms with this 
coutftry alike in Asia and in Phirope.’ We would ask 
Mr. Grant Duff, as a member of the British Govern- 
ment which permitted the violation by Eussia of the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, whether he con- 
siders that in that violation Eussia displayed the interest 
she has in keeping on cordial terms with us ? 

We repeat. Diplomacy is worthless when unsup- 
ported by Force. 

Important as the last step taken by the present 
British Government is, viz. the acquisition of the right 
of way through Egypt by purchase, a step which in its 
consequences seems to declare the adoption of a policy 
the reverse of that ‘ masterly inactivity ’ which we have 
denounced, it must be remembered that the route we 
have so acquired will not long be the shortest or easiest 
road from Europe to India — that our rival is advancing 
by a nearer path ; secondly, we shall be called upon to 
make good our right to our new possession by means 
beyond diplomacy. We can hardly suppose the present 
Government Vould have thus blowm the horn unless 
they had been prepared to draw the sword. But we 
have assuredly no time to lose. This act of happy 
promise must 'be followed at once by an organisation 
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of our means of defence on a scale adequate^ to our 
reassumption of legitinj^te posit^pn in Europe. and 
Asia. 


The traveller leaving the broad frozen deserts of 
Thibet' to sterility and silence, on his road southward 
for this glowing, ^teeming peninsula of India, from 
whose ‘ storehouses of the world ’ we English have for 
the past century drawn forth the streams of wealth 
whose price — the lives that have been paid for our en- 
r idling — we seem to have forgotten now, surmounts in 
his course range after range of mountains of which tlie 
height even of the easiest passes so far exceeds tlm 
limits at which any form of life can be permanently 
sustained, that his own footstep is ^he only source ob 
sound not born of the wind or the frost, the avalanche 
as it falls, or the rending of the glacier. No bird flies 
in that wintry air, no lichen stains the barren rock. 

Lifted in body above the habitable world, his thought 
too regards as from afar the mundane things that seem 
so small, dwarfed in the depths below him. The keen 
crags which pie(rce the spotless sheet wherewith their 
frowns and furrows are partly veiled, bear memories of 
an inscrutable past graven on’ their granite facets, and, 
as he tries to read them, something of the truths they 
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luilf reveal cannot but awake his*imaginationand toucli 
hi» lieart. 

All that philosophy can learn or religion teach, bereft 
of their filppeiy the dogmas of the school and the pul- 
pit^ the brevity and peril of life, the utter insignificance 
of the creature in the scheme of the Creation, the vanity 
of ambition and the mirage of hope, are plain to hiiri 
as he stands facing them alone. But even Awhile his 
step lingers, the quick grip of the frozen wind seems 
to seize and bind the struggling pulses in his veins, 
and tile colossal grandeur of these monuments to the 
ages to overawe and still the efforts of the brain. He 
turns away that he may not perish, and his sight, wan- 
dering down an avenue of snowy peaks, is caught, ere it 
can leap, as it were, over the edge of the world, by the 
glint like that of a shattered diamond that marks the 
last glacier in the view. 

As he passes downward through the cobalt vaults 
of the air the scene slowly changes, until at length from 
the vast portals of desolation he issues to the fragrance 
of the garden, the melody of loosened streams, the 
murmur of life, and the beauty of the earth. His foot 
is trammelled with flowers and his eyes entranced by 
colour. Tl!e rifts in the mountains, on either hand are 
shaded by cedars*, and dark olive-hued forests cover the 
countless slopes from the edge of the steep scarped 
cliffs iK) the emerald border of the terraced meadows^ 
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down SO deep and distant that the chalets perclied 
beside them are but as grey specks^ on the ribbon tJiat 
enfolds itself green and winding up t6 yonder l)eiid in 
the valley, and the purple of the hill ihatjcloses the 
vista. 

Filled with admiration that is kin to worship, and 
exulting in his life that may discern and own the 
delight,' his unsated eyes rest on the blended tints 
till the picture can never be forgotten. It is then, as 
he prepares to resume his way, that he notes from one 
of the most distant and bluest glens in the landscape 
the swift uprising of great folded curves of sombre 
vapour, wreathed and swayed by the eddies of the 
wind. As from the burning of some great forest tract, 
the dense spirals hurry forth, wave over wave, growing 
lighter as they untwist their coils in the upper air, 
to the fancy of the observer the fair scene seems 
blurred .by the grey hues that spread so fast, and the 
fading of the brilliance of the woods and the fields 
mars the glory of the prospect, but now so perfect in 
loveliness. A little while, and a wisp of the seeming 
smoke is wafted across the valley towards him. Now, 
as bom of the instant, the whole atmosphere is filled with 
filmy wings, and, myriads upon myriads® of locusts, 
thick as snow-flakes in a storm, sweep past below and 
above him with a glitter like the spray of a torrent, 
and with a rustle as of falling leaves. 
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Is it possible that those thick*dark volutes of smoke 
he yratched issuing^from the ^orge an hour ago were 
composed of th(!se swarming sentient insects? They 
have pov'ej of #volition, have eyes to see and muscles 
and*wings to bear them from danger. Eesting on the 
traveller’s path so tliickly that it seems as though he 
can take no step without crushing many, they rise as 
he nears them, and wing their way whither the^ will. 

Yet tliey obeyed but now the^laws that sway the 
lifeless* the inorganic, atoms of vapour. Precisely as 
would move the inanimate particles of carbon in the 
current of air, so moved these living creatures. Yet 
each locust of those many millions, as it rose on the 
wing, conscious of life, of its power of flight, and 
delighting in its strength, knew ho law, save that of its 
own will to rejoice in the sunbeam, and to seek the 
food special for it. 

Even it, with the innumerable hosts of its fellows, 
seemed but as smoke, which is the sport of every 
lightest breeze that plays beneath the heavens. And it 
is thus that the courses of Empires are guided by as 
sure an influence as that which twines the curl of the 
vapour’s wreath. 

Forth from the fertile places of tl^e earth issue the 
.armies and hordes of men, with the glitter of steel 
like the* torrent’s spray, and the rustle heard from afar 
as of fojrest leaves. They stream like the snow-flakes 
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oi the storm, and ard guided by the breath of a power 
they do' not know. They exult like the locusts in their 
strength and their will, and fly to seek^fneir food where 
it is spread, and their prey in its haupts. And each 
wind from Heaven drives them whither it will. 
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Barlee (Ellen). 

* LOCSSl) OUT; A Tale of the Strike. With a Froi^ispiec(> 

Baynes (Eev. Canon B. Editor of “ Lyra Angli 

cana,” etc. 

HOME SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. SecoLd Eiition. Fcap 
^ Syo. Cloth extra, 3a 6d. 

2%i9 may alto be had hamdtomely bound in Morocco with gilt edges. 

Beokeb (Bernard H.) 

TBX SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF LONDON. 1 toI. Crowi 
8vo. 5«. 

BENNE-fr (Dr. W. C.) 

SONGS FOR SAILORS. Dedicated by Special Request ti 
H.B.H. the Duke Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 3#. 6t4 Wit] 
Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, la 

BABT HAT. Home Poems and Ballads. With Frontispiece 
Cloth elegant, ' CjfownSvo. 6«. 

BABY HAY AND HOME FORMS. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed ii 
Coloured Wrapper. Is. 

NARRATIVE FORMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. 8vo. Sewee 
in Coloured Wrapper. Is. 

Bennie (Rev. Jas. Noble), M.A. 

TEE ETEBNAL LIFE. Sermons preached during the las 
twelve ye^rs. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Beenaed (Bayle)i 

SAVDEL LOVES, THE LIFE AND DNPDBLISHED WOBEl 

OF. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. With a Steel Portrait. 21a. 

Betham-Edwaeds (Miss M.) 

BITTY. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. Ss. 6d. 

One of the volumes of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS, AND OTHEI 
STORIES. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Biscoe (A. 0.) 

THE EARLS OF MIDDLETON, Lords of Ck^irmont and o 
Fettercaime, and'^the Middleton Family. I vol. Crown 8vo 
10«. ed. 

Blano (Henry), M.D. 

OHOLEBA : HOST TO AVOID AND TBEAT VS. Popular anc 
Practical Notes. Grown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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IJlumb (Major William). , 

T9E OPEBATIONS OV TEX OSBKAN ABUIE8 IE JEAEffi, 

from Sedan to the end of the war of 1870-71. With Map. From 
Ihe Journals of the Head-quarteii Staff. Translated by the late 
E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., Sandhurst. 
Demy Svo. Os. ' 

BoGUSLAwfei (tJaptain A. von). 

' TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FEOM THE WAB OF 1870-71. Trans- 
lated by Colonel Lumky Graham, late 18th (Boyal Irish) 
Regiment. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy 8vo. 7«. 
A volume of Henry S. King and Co.'s Series of Military Works. 

Bonwick (James). 

THE TASMAEIAN LILT. Cr. 8to. With Frontispiece. 5«. 
HIKE HOWE, THE BOSHBAEOEB OF YAE OIEMEE’S 
LAND. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiecl. 5s. 

Boswell (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 

HETBICAL TBAESLATI0E8 FBOX THE OBEEK AES LATIE 

POETS, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 5s. • 

Bothmer (Countess Von). 

CBTTEI AS THE OBATE. A Novel. Svola. 

Bowbing (L.),O.S.I.,Lor(i Canning’s Private Secretary, 

and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. Illustrated with Maps and 
Diagrams, Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. By the Editor of “ Men who 

have Risen." A Book of Example and* Anecdote fqr Young 
People. With Pour Illustrations by C. Doyle. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bbulmont (Colonel A.) 

HASTY lETBEEOHHEETS. Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empsom, R.A. With nine Plates. Demy 8vo. C«. 

Briefs and Papers. Being Sketches of the Bar and 

the Press. By Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Brooke (Eev. Stopford A.), M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to Her Majeifty the Queen. * 

THE LATE RRV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I; In 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. Steel Portrait. 7«. 6d. 
II. Library Edition. 8vo. Two Steel Portraits. 12s. 

II( A Popular Edition, in 1 voL 8vo. 69. 
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!^ooke (Eev. Stopfcwrd A.), M.A. 

^ THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS.-Cowpek, Csleridgk, 
Wordsworth, and Burns. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9«., 

CHBIST IN HOBNBK ifrE. Sermons Preached in St. James’s 
Chapel, York Street, London. Eighth ifdition. Crown 8vn. 
78. Gd. f 

EBEEDOM IN THE CHUBCH OF ENGLAND.' Six Sermons 

suggested by the Voysey Judgment. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, 
London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

SERMONS Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Streuit, 
London. Second Series. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 78. 

FREDERICK DENISON MADRICE : The Life and Work of. A 
Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vp. Sewed. Is. 

Brooke (W. G.), M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 

“Six Privy Council Judgments,” &c. 

THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS-1860.1872. Annotated 
by. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 98. 

Brown (Eev. J. Baldwin), B.A., Author of “First 

Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth,” etc. 

THE HIGHER^LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OP ANNIHILATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE GOSPEL OF LOVE. Five Discourses by the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B. A., Author of “ The Higher Life,” etc. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2«. 6d, 

Brown (John CToumbie), LL.D., etc. 

REBOISEMENT IN FRANCE ; or, Records of the Replanting of 
the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, 
and Bush, with a view to arresting and preventing the destruc- 
tive consequences and effects of Torrents. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 

TEN EtDBOIOey OF BOUTENBN AFBIC4. *10«. 6d. 

Bbownb (Ret. Marmaduke E.) 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN, Four Advent Lectures’ delivered 
in the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday 
evenings during Advent, 1870. Crown 8vo. 28f 6d. t 
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T3ryant (William Cullen). » ^ 

FQEMS. Red-line Edition. Handsoraely bound. With 24 
.Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 78. 6d. 

A Cheaper .^ditidn, with Frojnflspiece. Ss. 6d. 

Buchana]| (Robert). 

F0ETI3AL •WORKS. Collected Edition,^ in 3 Vols., price 
§8. each. * 

Vol. I. — “ Ballads and Romances ; ” “ Ballads and Poems of 
Life,” and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II. — “Ballads and Poems of Life;” “Allegories and 
Sonnets.” 

Vol. III. — “ Cruiskeen Sonnets;” “ Book of Orm;” “ Political 
Mystics.” 

MASTER-SFIRITS. Post 8vo. lOs.Qd. 

BuLKii.EY (Rev. Henry J.) 

WALLED IN, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Bunnett (F. E.) 

lEONOSA CHHISTINA, MEMOIES OF, Daughter of Christian 
IV. of Denmark ; Written during her Imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Trans- 
lated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 58. 

LINKED AT LAST. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 

UNDER A CLOUD; OR, ’JOHANNES OLAF. By E. D. Wille. 
Translated by F. E. BunnHt. 3 vols. 

.Bueton (Mrs. Eichard). 

THE INHEB LIFE OF S7BU, FALESTINE, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 248. 

Butler (Josephine E.) 

JOHN GREY (of DUston): MEMOIRS. By his Daughter. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Cadell (Mrs. H. M). 

IDA CRAVEN. A Novel. 8 vols, Crown 8vo. 

Camden (Charles). 

HOITT TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. With Eleven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, 
Author of “Hoity Toity.” With Ten Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 
Crown' 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The above form part of Henry S. King & Co.’s Three and ’ 
Sixpenny Series of Children’s Books. 
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(^^LiSLE (A. D.), B.4‘, Trim. Coll., Camb. 

^ EOUTO THE WOELD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 
Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. DemySve. Qs. 

Cakne (Miss E. T.) 

THE EEALH of TEUTH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Qaepentek (E.) 

KABCISSirS AND OTHEB POEXS. Fcap. 8rp. 5«. 

Carpenter (W. B.), LL.D., M.D., r.E.S., etc. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 
Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the 
Stu(^ of its Morbid Conditions. 8vo. Illustrated. 128. 

Carr (Lisle). 

JUDITH GWY'NN|1. 3 ToU. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 

Christopheeson (The late Eey. Henry), M.A., 

Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton. 

8EEM0NS. Crown Svo. Cloth. Is, 6d. With an Intro- 
duction by John Bae, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Clayton (Cecil). 

EFFIE’S GAME; HOW SEE LOST AND HOW SHE WON. 

A Novel. 2yol8. 

Clerk (Mrs. Godfrey), Author of ‘‘The Antipodes and 
Hound the World.” 

^ILAM EN NAS. Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs. Translated from the Arabic Originals.^ 
Illustrated with, Historical and Explanatory Notes. Crown 
Svo.. 78. 

Clery (C.), Captain 32nd Light Infantry, Professor of 
Tactics Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

MINOR TACTICS. Demy Svo. New Edition. With 26 
Plans. 168. 

CiiODD (Edward), F.RA.S. 

TEE CHILDHOOD Ot THE WOSLD: a Simple Aoootmt of. 
Man in Early Times. New Edition. Crown Svo. 88. 

A Special Edition for S6hools. l8. 

THE CHIIDHOOp Of BEII0IONS. Including t Simple Account . 
of the Birth andTIrowth of Myths and Legends. Crown Svo. 5«. 

Coleridge (Sara). 

PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOB GOOD CHILDBEN, with 
Rome Leeaont in Latin, la Eaay Rhyme. A New Edition 
niuatiated. S«. 
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60 LEKIDGE (Sara). ^ 

F^^ETASMION. A Fairy Bomanoe. With an Introductory 
Preface by the Eight Hon. Lord Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary. A 
ifew Edition. Jllustrated. Is. 6t>. 

MEMOIR ANif jLETTERS 0F*SARA COLERIDGE. Edited by 
her Daugiiter. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. With 
Index. 2 vols. • Crown 8vo. With Two Portraits. 218. 

^heap Edition. With one Portrait. Is. 6d. 

Collins (Mortimer). 

THE PRINCESS CLARICE. A Story of 1871. 2 vols. 

SQUIRE SlLCHESTER’S WHIM. By Mortimer ColUns, 
Author of “Marquis and Merchant,” etc. 3 vols. N 

MIRANDA. A Midsummer Madness. 3 vols. 

INN OP STRANGE MEETINGS^ AND OTHER POEMS. 

Crown 8 VO. 58. 

THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonard’s. Fourth Edition. Large crown 
8vo. 58 . 

Collins (Eev. Richard), M.A. 

UISSIONARY ENTESFBI 8 E IN THE EAST. With special 
reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, and the results of 
modern Missions. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Conway (Moncure D.) 

SEFUBLICAN 8UFEESTIII0NB. Illustrated by the Political 
History of the United States. Including a Correspondence with 
M. Louis Blanc. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

CONYEBS (Ansley). 

CHE 8 IEBLEIOH. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Cooke (M. C.), M.A., LL.D. 

FUNGI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. Edited by the 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M,A., F.L.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

’ With Illustrations. 5*. 

Being Vol. XIV. of the International Scientific Series. 

■Cooke (Profbssor Josiah P.), of the Harvard Uni- 

versity. 

THE NEW CHEMISTRY. Second Edition. With Thirty- 
one Illustrations. 5«. 

Vol. IX. of the International Scientific Series. 

SCIENTIFIO CULTURE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1#. 
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^^OPEB (T. T.) . 

THE UI8HUEE HIUS : an Account of a Journey n^dc in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Rputes 
for Commerce. Second ]0(lijbion. Witif' Foi^r Illustrations ami 
Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

Calderon. 

CALDERON’S DRAMAS : The Wonder-Working Magician— 
Life is a Dream — The Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by 
Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 10s. 

CoRNHiLL Library op Fiction, The. 3s. iid. per 

Voluipe. 

ElALF-A-SOZEN DAVOHTERS. By J. Masterman. 

THE HOUSE or RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 

A FIDHT FOR II^E. By Moy Thomas. 

ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 

KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

HIRELL. By John Saunders. 

ONE OF TWO ; ■ or, The Left-Handed Bride. By J. Ilain 
Friswoll. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

GOD’S^PROVIDENCK HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

FOR LACK DF GOLD. By Cliarles Gibbon. 

ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

Cosmos. A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

Subject. — Nature in the Past and in the Present — Man in the 
Past and in the Present— The Future. 

Cotton (Robert Turner). 

MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. ’ 
Crown 8vo. 

Croft (Herbert), Barrister-at-Law. 

SIB THOMAS ElTOrS “GOVEENOUB.” A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Copious Notes 
and a Life of the Author. 

*#* No Complete Reprint of the above Work is known to 
exist. 

Cummins (Henry Irwin), M.A. 

PAROCHUL CHARITIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON* 
Sewed. Is. 
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Utjrwen (Henry). • ^ 

SORROW AND SONG : Studios of Literary Struggle. Heury 
Murgcr— Novalis — ^Alexander Petofl— Honore do Balzac — Edgar 
Allan Poe — Ai^drd Chdnier. 2^v9ia. Crown 8vo. 15#. 

§ 

Davidson ^Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, TRANSLATED PROM TH^ LATEftT 
GTREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDORF. Post 8vo. 10#. 6d. 

Davies (G. Christopher). 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of Outdoor 
Sketclics of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. HarcounL Crown 
8vo. 6«. ' 

RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES OF OUR SCHOOL FIELD 
CLIMB. Crown 8vo. With 4 lUustraticAs. 5s. 

Davies (Kev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Essays on Questions of 
Belief and Practice. Crown 8yo. 7#. Qd, 

De Kerkadec (Vicomtesse Solange). 

A CHEQUERED LIFE, being Memoirs^ of the Vicomtesse de 
Leoville Meilhan. Edited by. Crown 8vo. 7#. Gd. 

Containing many recollections of the First Emperor Napoleon 
and his Court. * 

De L’Hoste (Colonel E. P). 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated 
from the French of Eugene Pelletan. In foap, 8vo., with an 
Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. 3#. Gd. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

De Liefde (Jacob). 

THE GRMT DUTCH ADMIRALS. Crown 8vo. With Eleven 
Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 5#. 

. One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

De Kedcliffe (Viscount Stratford)..,P.C., E.G., G.C.B, 

WHY AMIACHEISTIAHI Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3«. 

De Tooqueville (Alexis). 

COBBESFONSENCI ANS COHVHBSATIONS OF, WITH- 
NASeAH WIIiLIAK SENIOB. 2 rob. .Post 8ro. 21«. 
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Veke (Aubrey).* 

AXIIXAKBEB TEE 6BBAT. A Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. 6«. 

THE INFANT BEIDAE,* AND OTHE^** POEMS. A New 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

THE LEOEHES OE SI. FATEIOE, and (fther ^ocms. Small 
crown 8vo. 6«. • 

De Wille (E.) 

UNDER A CLOUD; OR, JOHANNES OLAF. A Novel. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnbtt. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Denn^H (John). 

ENGLISH SONNETS. CoUectcd and Arranged. Foap. 8vo. 
Elegantly bound. ^8. 6d. 

Dobson (Austin). 

VIGNETTES IN RH7MS AND VERS DE SOCIETE. Second 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

Donne (Alphonse), M.D. 

CHANGE or AIB AND SCENE. A Physician’s Hints about 
Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excur- 
sions for Health in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering- 
places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and 
the Mediterranean. A Now Edition. Large post 8vo. 9«. 

Dowden (Edward), LL.D. 

SHAKSFERE : a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. Post* 
8vo. 128. • 

Downton (Ker, Henry), M.A. 

HYMNS AND VERSES. Original and Translated. Small 
crown 8vo. Ss. 6dL 

Draper (John William^ M.D., LL.D. Professor in 
the University of New York ; Author of M A Treatipe on 
Human Physiology.? ... 

HISTORY OF THE OONFLIOT BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
BCIENOE. Fourth Edition. ;6«, 

Vol* XIII. of the International Soientifie Serie|. 

Drew (Rev, G. ^), M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. Sebond Edition, avo. 

NAZARBTlC;: ITS UPS AED LRS^NS. Second Edition. 
Crown Sva fii. 
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*Dekw (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

THE ItmHE XIKOSOK ON NASTE AS IT IS IN HEAVEN- 

.8 VO. 10« 6<i. 

THE SON »0r MAH; Hia fife and Ministry. Crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. ^ 

Dbewkt (Ir. Gverend), M.D. 

• THE COUHON-SENSE UANAOEUENT ON THE STOHACE. 

Foap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Durand (Lady). 

IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF 8PITTA AND 
TERSTEGEN. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 

Du Vernois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS, authorized and accurate 
Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hilayard, 71st Foot. Parts I. 
and II. Demy 8vo. 7%. 

This is one of Henry S. King ACid Co.*s Series of Military V/orks. 

E.A.V. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI : A Memoir. With Two fessays by 
Mazzini — ^‘Thoughts on Democracy,” and “The Duties of 
Man.” Dedicated to the Working Classes by P. H. Taylor, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. With Two Portraits. 3s. 6d. 

Eden (Frederic). / , 

THE NILE WITHOUT A .DRAGOMAN. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

' Edwards (Eev. Basil). 

MINOR CHORDS; OR, SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING: 

Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d . ; paper, 28. Qd. 

Eiloabt (Mrs.) 

LADY MORETOUN’S DAUGH1W* 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

English Oj^rgyman. 

* AN ESSAY ON THE RULE OF FAITH AND CREED OF 
•ATHANASIUS. Shall the Rubric preceding the Creed be 
removed from the Prayer-bopk? 8vo. Sewed. U 

Eros Agonistes. Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo, 
38. Qd, • 

Evans (Mark). ^ 

THE STORY OF OUR FATHER'S LOVE, told to Children; 
being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theology for Children*. 
Os. Qd. 
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!]^ybe (Maj.-Gen. Sir Yincent), C.B., K.C.S.I., etc. 

LAYS OF A KNIGHT-EREANT IN MANY LANDSi, Square 

crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. 7«. 6d, ' 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wonddf Lapd. | Rhino Land. 

Faithfull (Mrs. Francis G.) 

lOVB ME, OS lOVE ME NOT. 3 vols. <Crofl& 8vo. 

Fabquharson (Martha). 

I. ELSIE DINSMOEE. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

II. ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. Crown 8vo. 3^. Gd 

III. ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS AT EOSELANDS. Crown 8vo. 3s. (K 
Thpse are volumes of Henry S. King and Co.’s Series of Three 

andd^ixpenny Books for the Young. 

Favre (Mens. Jules). 

THE OOVERNMEST OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE; From 
the 30th June to the 31st October, 1870. The Plain Statement 
of a Member. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 10«. Gd, 

Fisher (Alice). 

HIS QUEEN. 3, vols. Crown 8vo. 

Forbes (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. A Series of Sketches. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Fothergill (Jessie). 

HEALEY. A Romance. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

ALDYTH. A Novel, 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Fowlb. (Eev. T. W.), M.A. 

THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the 
Being of Christ. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. . 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 
CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values 
from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at 
Rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from Is. 9d. to 
28. 3d. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. lOs, 6d. 

Frbee (Sir H. Battle E.), G.C.B,, G.C.S.L, etc. 

THE THSIATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL; How it may bo 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Prevented. Being 
No. 1 of “Occasional Notes on Indian Affairs.” Crown 8vo. 
With 8 Mbps. 
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Fkiswell (J. Hain). 

T^E SETTEE SELF. Essays for Home Life. Crown 8vo. Gs. 

Contents at HonJfe— The Girls at Home — The 

Wife’s Mother— iPride in the Fcftnily — ^Discontent and Grumbling 
— Domestic Ecohomy — On Keeping People Down— Likes and 
Dislikes-SOn jSnlling Out — Peace. 

•ONE OF TWO; or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 8v6. 
With a Frontispiece. 3«. 6d. 

Being a Volume of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

Gakdner (John), M.D. 

LONGEVITY; THE MEANS OF PEOLONGING LIFE AFTEE 
MIDDLE AGE. Third Edition, revised and .enlarged* Small 
crown 8 VO. 4«. 

Garrett (Edward). 

BY STILL WATEES. A Story for Quiet Hours. Crown 8vo. 
With Seven Illustrations. 6s. 

Gibbon (Charles). 

FOE LACK OF GOLD. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 38. Gd, 

EOBIN GRAY, Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece.* 3«. Gd. 

The above Volumes form part of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

Gilbert (Mrs.) 

MRS. GILBERT, FORMERLY ANN TAYLOR, AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS OF. Edited by Josiah 

^ Gilbert. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. With 2 Steel Portraits and 
several Wood Engravings. 248. 

Gill (Rev. W. W.) 

MYTHS AND SONGS OF TEE SOUTH PACIFIC. With a Pre- 
face by F. Max Muller, M.A., Professor of Comparative 

a, Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

Godkin (James). 

tHE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF IRELAND: Primitive, Papal, 
and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic 
Agitations, and Church Progress of the last half Century. 1 vol. 

8 VO. 128. 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM GODWIN : his Friend’s Contemporaries. By C. 
Kegan Haul. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 

THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays * 
never ^before. published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan 
* Paul. 1 vol. prown 8vo, 78. 6a. 
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tjloETZE (Capt. A. von), Captain of the Prussian Corps • 
of P]ngineers attached to the Engineer Committee, and instructor 
at the Military Academy. 

OPEBATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGINiiERS DTTRING THE 
WAR OF 1870-1871. Published by Authority, aryl in accordance . 
with Official Documents. Translated fnAii tfie German by 
Colonel G, Graham, V.O., C.B., R.E. Demy 8vo. Cloth, With 
6 large Maps. 218. 

Goodman (Walter). 

CUBA, THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES. Crown 8vo. 7s. i)d. 

Gosse (Edmund W.) 

(Jn viol and flute. With Title-page specially designed 
by William B. Scott. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Gbanville (A. B.)* M.D., F.RS., etc. 

ABTOBIOOBAPHT OF A. B. GBANVILLE, F.B.S., etc. 
Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his life, by 
his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. With a Portrait. 328. 

Gray (lirs. Eussell). 

LISETTE’S VENTURE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 218. 
Green (T. Bowden). 

FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. ^ Dedicated by permission to the 
Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Greenwood (James), ‘‘ The Amateur Casual.’* 

IN STRANGIT company.; or, The Note Book of a Roving 
Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Grey (John), of Dilston. 

JOHN GREY (of Dilston): MEMOIRS. By Josephine E* 
Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Griffith (Rev. T.), A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

. STUDIES OF THE DIVINE MASTER. Demy 8vo. 128. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

THE QUEEN^S SHILLING, A Novel. 2 vol^. 218. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANE, AND CHAPTERS IN PRISON 
HISTORY. 2 volg. Post 8vo. 218. With Illustrations. 

Grtjner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. . Translated 

by L. D. B. Gordon, F.B.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 7«. 6d. 
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Gurney (Rev. Archer Thompson)? 

WCflans OF faith and cheer, a Mission of Instruction 

aHid Suggestion. 1 '^ol. Crown Syo. 6«. 

FIRST FRINOIPLES IN CHiJrCH AND STATE. Demy 8vo. 

Sowed. D. Gd. 

IlAECjiEL (Professor Ernst), of the University of Jena.» 
THE HISTORY OF CREATION. A Popular Account of tho 
Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to tho 
Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. Tho Transla- 
tion revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 32s. * 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. Translated 
by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (University of New 
York^, with Notes and Additions sautstioned by tho Author. 
Post 8vo. 

Hakcourt (Capt. A. P. P.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE AEOOSY: Containing much of the wealth 
of Shakespeare’s Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
classified. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Ha WEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 98. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Even- 
ing for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown Bvo. 38. Gd. 

Hawthorne (Julian). 

BRESSANT. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 218. 
IDOLATRY. A Romance. 2 vols. Grown 8vo. 218. 

'it 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

SATHANIEI HAWTHORNE. A Memoir, with Stories now 
first published in tl^is country. By H. A. Page. Post Bvo. 78. 6d 

SEPTIMUS. A Romance. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 9«. ‘ 

.Hayman (H®nry), D.D., late Head JiAster of Rugby 
School. 

RUGBY SCHOOL' SERMONS. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown Bvo. 78. 6d. 

Heathergate. a Story of Scottish Life and Character. 
By a New Author. 2 vols. Crown Bvo. 218. 
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&LLWALD (Baron F, Von). 

THS KirSSIAirS IN CSNTB4L ASIA. A Critical Ex/lmination, 
down to the present tira©, of the Geography and History of 
Central Asia. Translated •^by Liout.-Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. In 1 vol. Large post 8vo. With Map. 12s. 

Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

THE OPEBATIONB OE THE BATAKIAH ASUT tOBFS. 

Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With Five largo Maps. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24«. 

This is one of Henry S. King and Co.’s Series of Military Books. 

Hinton (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 

THE PLACE OP THE PHYSICIAN. Being the Introductory 
Lecture at Guy’s Hospital, 1873-74 ; to which is added Essays 
ON THE Law op ^UMAN Life, and on the Eelatioij between 
Obqanio and Inorganic Worlds. Crown 8vo. 3«. Gd. 

PHYSIOLOGY FOB PEACTICAL USE. By various writers. 
Second Edition. With 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

128 . m. 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBEANA TYMPANI. 
With Descriptive Text. Post SVo. £6 68. 

THE QUESTIONS OF AUEAI SUEGEEY. Post 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 128. Gd. . 

Hockley (W. B.) 

TALES OF THE ZENANA; or, A Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. 
By the Author of “ Pandurang Hari.’^ With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 218, « 

PANDUEANG HAEI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years i^o. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartle 
E. Frere, G.C.S.I., etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 218. 

Hoffbauer (Captain). 

THE GEEUAN AETILISEY IN THE BATTLES NEAR HETF 

Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. Translated 
by Capt. E. 0. Hollist. Demy 8 yo. With Map and Plans. 21«. 

This is one of the volumes in Henry S. King and Co.’s 
Military Series. 

HoIiSOTD (Captain W. R. M,), BengaJ, Staff Corps, 

Director of r ubli(5 Instruction, Punjab. 

TA8-HIL UL HALAit; or, Hindustani made Easy. Crown 
8vo. 58. 

Hope (Lieut, tfames). . 

IH dTrXBX OV COOUES. With lUustrationa. Crown Svo. 6(. 
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flOOPERjMrs. Gr.) 

,TH]B HOUSE OF EAST. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
S8.0d. , * '* 

One of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Hooper (Mayy).^ * 

UTTLE DINNERS: HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH ELE-' 
GANCE AND ECONOMY. Seventh Edition. Ivol. Crown 8vo. 58. 
COOKERY FOR INVALIDS. Crown 8vd. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

THE PORT OF REFUGE; or, Counsel and Aid to Ship- 
masters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 8vo. ’ Cs. 

Howard (Mary M.), Author of Brampton Kectory.” 
BEMRICE AYLMER, AND OTHER TALES. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Howard (Rev. G. B.) 

AN OLD LEGEND OF ST. PAUL’S. Fcap. 8vo. 48. Qd. 

Howe (Guppies), Master Mariner. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A reel story of the Atlantic. Illus- 
trated by Townley Green. Crown 8vo. 38. Gd. « 

One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

Howell (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHER POEMS 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

duGHES (Allison). 

PENELOPE, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. ' 

Hull (Edmund 0. P.) 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
etc. o With a Medical Guide foe Anglo-Indians. By B. R. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. In 1 vol. Post.Svo. 68. 

Humphrey (Rev. W.), of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles. • 

MR. PITZJAME8 STEPHEN AND CARDINAL BELLARMINE. 

Demy 8vo. Sewed. Is. 

Hutton (James). 

MISI^lONARY LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. With lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, fid. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SeRIES (The). 

I. THE FORMS OF WAFER IN CLOFDS ^ND RIVERS, ICE 
AND GIACIERS. By Jf. Tyndall, LL*T)., F.R.S. With 14 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5«. 

II. PHYSICS AND POLITICS; or, Thoughts on tlie Application of 
tho Principles of “Natural Selection” and “Inlieritanco” 
to Political Society. By Walter Bagohot. Third Edition. 4s. 

III. FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. Profusely 

Illustrated. Third Edition. 5«. 

t 

IV. AIND and BODY: The Theories of thoir Relation. Ry 

Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third Edition. With Four Illus- 
trations. As. •* 

V. THE STDDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Balfour Stewart, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Engravings. Third Edition. 5s. 

VII. ANIMAL LOCOMOTION ; or. Walking, Swimming, and Flying, 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. With 
119 Illustrations. 5s. 

VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Henry 

Maudsley, M.D. Second Edition. 58. ^ 

IX. THE NEW chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke, of the 
Harvard University. Second Edition. With 31 Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos^ 
Second Edition. 5s. 

XI. ANIMAL Mechanism, a Treatise on Terrestrial anS Aerial 
Locomotion, By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 5s. 

Xn. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DAttWlNISM. By 

Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). Second 
Edition. With 26 Illustrations. 5*. 

Xm. THE HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE. By Brofessor J. Draper. Fifth 
Edition. 5s. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

XLV. FUNGI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. 0. Cooke, 
M.A., LIi.D. 'Edited by, tie Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.Ti.S. {Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With numerous 
Illujtrati^ns. Us. 

XV*. THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 
Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 5«. 

XVI. THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. By William 

Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, New Haven. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

XVII. MONET AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. By Prof. 

W. Stanley Jevons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

XVIII. THE NATURE OF LIGHT: With a General Account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. With, 148 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chromolithography, 5s. 

XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. By Monsieur 

Van Bcneden, Professor of the University of Louvain, Cor- 
respondent of the Institute of Praiioe. Crown 8yo. With 
83 Illustrations. 5s. 

XX. THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. By Professor Bernstein, of 

the University of Halle. Crown 8vo. 

XXI, FERMENTATIONS. By Professor Schutzenberger, Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. Crown 8vo. 
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iili'EBNATIONAI, SOIE&TIFid SbBIES (The). 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

^6f. 'W. Eingdon Clotobd, M.A. The First Principles of the 
Exact Sciences explained to the Non-mathematioal. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.Di, P.R.S. Bodily Motion and 
Consciousness. 

Dr. W. .B. Cabpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. The Physical Geography 
of the Seffit. 

Prof. William OdlinGi F.R.S. The Old Chemistry vie^^ed from 
the New Standpoint. 

W. Laudeb Lindsay, M.D., F.R.S.K Mind in the Lower Animals. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, F.R.S. On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyeb, B.A., B.So. Form and Habit in 
Flowering Pfants. 

Mr. J. N. Lookybb, F.R.S. Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Fosteb, M.D. Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Chablton Bastian, M.D., F.B.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. ^ ^ 

%Prof, A. 0. Ramsay, LL.D.,. F.R.S. Earth Sculpture: Hills, 
Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; how they were Pro- 
duced, and how they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. Rudolph Vibchow (Berlin tJniv.) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. Claude Bbbnabd. History of the Theories of Life. 

Prof. H. Sainte-Olaibb Deville. An Introduction to General 
Chemistry. 

Prof. WuBTZ. Atoma*and the Atomic Theory. 

Prof. De Quatbbpaqes. The Human' Race. 

- Prof. Laoazb-Duthibbs. Zoology since Cuvier. 

Prof. Bbbtbelot. Chemical Synthesis, 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

{forthcoming Volumes.) 

* , 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. James' D. Bana, M.A., LL.D. On Cephalization ; or, Head- 
Chartaiters in the Gradation and Progress of Life. 

Prof. S. W, Johnson, M.A. On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. Austin Flint, Jr. M.D. The Nervous System, and its 
Relation to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. FerdinaniI Cohn (Breslau XJniv.) Thallophytes (Algse, 
Lichens^ Fungi). 

Prof. Hermann (University of Zurich). Respiration. 

Prof. Leuckart (University of Leipsio). Outlines of Animal 
Organization. 

Prof. Liebeeich (University of Berlin). Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. Kundt (University of Strasburg). On Sound. 

Prof. Rees (University of EHangen). On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. Steinthal (University of Berlin). Outlines of the Science 
'of Language. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, Paris). Forma of Life ailB 
other Oosmical Conditions. 

E. Alqlavb (Professor of Constitutional and Administrative Law 
at Douai, and of Political Economy at Lille). The Primitive 
Elements of Political Constitutions. 

P. Lorain (Professor of Medicine) Paris). Modern Epidemics. 

Mens. Pbbii)8l. The Functions of Organi^Ohomistry. 

Mens. Debbat. Precious Metals. 

Prof. CoBFiBLT), M.A., M.D. (Oxon.) Air in its relation to Healthy 

Prof. A. Gurd. General Embryology. 
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foSOTUS. 

CnUUBHIRE FOLK. A Novel. New and Cliea{f Edition. 
In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 68. • 

Ingelow (Jean). 

. THE UTILE WONBEB-HOEH. A Seoond>Serii8 of “Stories 
Told to a Child.” With Fifteen Illustrations. Square 24mo. 
38. 6d. 

OFF THE SKELIIGS. (Her First Komanco.) 4 Yols. Crown 
8vo. 428. 

Jackson, (T, G.) 

UeSEBN OOIHIO ABCHITECIimE. Grown 8vo. 5«. 

Jacob (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand), K.C.S.I., C.p. 

WESTEBN INDIA BEFOBE AND DDBINO THE HUTINIES. 

Pictures drawn from life. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Jenkins (E.) and Eaymond (J.), Esqs. 

A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOB ABCHITECIS, BDILDEBS, AND 
BtrilDING OWNEBS. Second Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. 68. 

< \ 

Jenkins (Eev* E. C.), M.A., Eector of Lyminge, and 

Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 

TlB PRIVILEGE OF PETER, Legally and Historically Ex- 
amined, and the Claims of the Roman Church compared with the 
Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes them- 
selves. Fcap. 8vo. 38. Qd.. 

JENKINS (Edward)) M.P. 

GLANCES AT INNEB ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the 
United States and Canada. Crown Svo. 58. 

GINX’S BAB7 : His Birth and other Misfortunes. Thirty- , 
fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 28. 

LTJOHMEE AKB DIILO. A Story of West Indian Life. ^ vols. 
Demy 8vo. Hlustrated. {^Prej^aring. 

LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. Fourteenth 

Thousand. With Five Illustrations. Crown Svo. 58. 

A Cheap Edition in paper covers, price Is. 

LORD BAKTAMy Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 28. 6d. 

Jevons (Prof. W. Stanley), 

HONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE Crown 

Svo. 68. ' I 

Being Vol. HYII of the International Soientiuc Series. 
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Kaufi^ann (Kev. M.), B.A. . 

• SOCIALISM : Its Nature, its Dangers, and its Eemedies con- 
sidered. Crojvn 8fo. Ts. 6d. ^ 

Keating ^Mrs!)' 

HONOR bCaKE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols- ' 
Crown 8vo. 218. 

Ker (David). 

ON THE ROAD TO KHIVA. Illustrated with Photographs of 
the Country and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official Map 
in use during the Campaign, from the Survey of Captain Leusilin. 

1 vol. Post 8vo. 128. ^ 

|HE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. A Tale of Central Asia. 
Crown 8 VO. With Illustrations. 58. * 

THE WILD HORSEMAN OF THE PAMPAS. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.^s Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

King (Alice). 

A OLDSTER OF LIVES. Crown 8vo. 78. Gd. 

King (Mrs. Hamilton), 

THE DISCIPLES. A Now Poem. Second Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 78. Gd. 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. ^ Second Edition. Cloth. 
is. Gd. 

Kingsford (Kev. F. W.), M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas's, 

Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H. B. I. C. (Bengal Presidency). 

HARTHAM CONFERENCES; or, Discussions upon some of 
the Religious Topics of the Day. Audi alteram partem.” Crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

Knight (Annette F. C.) 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 5«. 

Lacordaire (Rev. Pere). 

LIFE: ConfeVenoes delivered at Toulouse. Crown 8vo. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, 8s. Gd. 

Lady,op Lipabi (The). . 

A Poem in Three Cantos. _Foap. 8 to. 6«. 
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LXujrie (J. S.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant?’ Royal 
Commissioner, Ireland ; Spe%ial Commissioner^ African Settle- 
ment ; Director of Public Instri^jtion, Ceylon. ^ 

EDirCATIOirAL COTTBSE OF SECULAB SCHOOL BOOKS FOB 
INDIA. * 

The following Worh$ are now ready 

THE FIBST HINDUSTANI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6d. 

THE SECOND HINDUSTANI BEADEB. Stiff linen wrapper, 6d- 

GEOOJEtAFHT OF INDIA; with Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan. 128 pp. 
foap. 8vo. Cloth. Is. 6d 

^n the Trees : — 

ELEMENTABY GEOGBAFET OF INDIA. 

FACTS AND FEATUBES OF INDIAN HI8T0BY, in a series 
of alternating Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 

Laymann (Captain), Instructor of Tactics at the 
Military College, Neisse. 

THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. Translated by 
Colonel Edward NewdigatO. Crown 8vo. 2p. 6d. 

L.D.S. 

LETTERS FROM CHINA AND JAFAN. 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 
with Illustrated Title-page. 7$, 

L|kun)Eii (Richard). 

FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German by 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight full-page Illustrations by 
M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.^s Five Shilling Books for 
the Young. 

Leathes (Ret. Stanley), M. A. 

TEE OOSEEL ns OWIT '^NSSS. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1873. I vol. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

LeB (Rev. FrederieK George); D.C.L, 

THE OTHER WORLD; or. Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
Being Facts, Records, and Traditions^ relating to Dreams, 
..Omens, Miraoulous Occurrences, Ajpparitibns, Wraiths, Warn- 
ings, Secehd-sight, Necromancy, Wltbhcriftft, etc.. 2 voIb* A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 15«. 
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Lee (Holme). 

TITLE OF HONOUR. A Book for GirU. New Edition. 

• Crown 8vo. Wit^a Frontispio'ie. 5s, 

Lenoir (J). 

FAYCilM or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. G^ron^^ 
and others. Crown 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. AXim 
13 Illustrations. 3«. 6d. 

Listado (J. T.) 

CIVIL SERVICE. ANoveL 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Lobimer (Peter), D.D, 

JOHN KNOX AND THE CHDSCH OF ENOLANib His work 
in her Pulpit and his influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. 12«. 

Lover (Samuel), E.H.A. 

THE LIFE OF SAMDEl LOVER, R.H.A.; Artistic, Literary, 
and Musical. With Selections from his Unpublished Papers and 
Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. Post 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 21s. 

Lower (Mark Antony), M.A., F.S.A. 

WAYSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA. Being Notes of Travel 
in the North of Europe, Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Lyons (R. T.), Assistasit-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

A TREATISE ON RELAPSINO FEVER. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Macaulay (James), M.A., M.D., Edin. 

IRELANl). A Tour of Observation,*’ with Remarks on Wsh 
Public Questions. Crown 8vo. A New and Cheaper Editlm. 
3s. ed. 

Mao Cabthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDERON’S DRAKAS. Translated &om the Spanish. Post 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 

Mao Donald (George). 

• GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. With 
Nine lllnstrations by Arthur Hughes. Second Editioi^. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King and Oo/s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

MALCOLM. ‘ ANoveL Second Edition. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 

ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. Svols. Crown 8vo. 

^ SISTER BOSAUND. By the author of « Christina Noilti.” 
ANoveL* 2 vols. 
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If AC Kenna (Stephen J.) 

f PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. With Six Illuijtratums. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3«. Qd. , 

One of Henry S. King and. Co.’s Threi^ and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. ^ 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON, €lro^v<^ 8vo. With 
Six Illustrations. Ss. « 

One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Five Shilling Books for 
the Young. 

MACLACHiiAN (Archibald Neil Campbell), M.A. 

WnilAM ATOTTSTTrS, D0KE OF CTMBEBLAND ; being a 
Sketch ''of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as oxliibitiHl 
in thO General Orders of his Royal Highness, 1745 — 1747. Po.st 
8vo. With Illustrations. 15«. 

Mair (E. S.), M.D., ^.E.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner 
of Madras. 

THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to the 
Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on 
the Management of Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. 

8«. 6d. e 

Manning (The Most Eev. Archbishop). 

ESSAYS ON EELIGION AND UTEBATDEB. By various 
Writers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents :—fThe Philosophy of Christianity— Mystic Elements 
of Religion— Controversy with the Agnostics— A Reasoning 
Thought— Darwinism brought to Book—Mr. Mill on Liberty of 
the Press— Christianity in relation to Society — The Religious 
Condition of Germany— The Philosophy of Bacon— Catholic 
Laymen and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Maeey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. Second Edition. With 117 Illustrations. 5«.. 

Volume XL of the International Scientific Series. 

Markewitch (B.) 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. Translated fronj, the Russian, 
by the Princess Ourmisoff, and ^dicated by Express Permission 
to Her Imperial ana Royal Highness Marie Alexandrovna, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Crown 8vo.’ 14s* 

JffiARRiOT'T (Maj.-6en. W. F.), C.S.I. 

A OIMlKKAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo.« Gs, 
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Marshall (Hamilton). • # 

THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD’S WIFE. A Norol. 1 •^ol. 

•Crown 8 VO. 10«. (j(^ 

Marzials (Thftophile). 

THE GIMLJIRY OF FIOEOKS, and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
4^'. Gd. 

Masterman (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZES DAXrOHTEIlS. Crown 8vo. With a Frontis- 

piece. 38. Gd. 

One of tlio Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

Maudsley (Dr. Ileniy). 

RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. Second Edition. 55. 
"Vol. VIII. of the International Scieiitiflc Series. 

Mauohan (William Charles). 

THE ALPS OF ABASIA; or, Travels through Egypt, Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. Demy 8vo. With Map. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. 5 $, 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. No' 1. —Stephen 
Langton. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

No. 2.— Tyler, Ball, ^^nd Oldoastle. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Medley (Lieui-Col. J. G.), Eoyal Engineers. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Crown 8vo. 55. 

Menzies (Sutherland). 

MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED WOMEN. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

Meugens (Miss N. E.) 

LITTLE MINNIE’S TROUBLES. An Every-day Chronicle, 
Illustrated by Mr. W. H. Hughes, Foap. 35. Gd. 

A Simple Chronicle of a Child’s Life. 

Micklethwaite (J. T.), r.S.A. 

UODEXN FABI8B ' CHimCHES : Their Plan, Deeign, and 
Furniture. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Mirus (Major-General von). 

CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. Translated by Captain Frank S. 
Ri^sell, 14th (King’s) Hussars. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. 75. 6d. 
This wdrk is one of Henry S. King and C6.’s Military Series. 
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Moore (Eev. Daniel)j M.A. 

CHRIST AND .HIS CHTTRCH. A Course of Lent^ Lectures, 
delivered in the Parish Church of Holy ^rinity, Paddington.* By 
the author of “The Age and #he Gospel : HuRean Lectures,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. * 

j^fooRE (Eev. Thomas), Vicar of Christ Church, 

Chesham. 

SERMONETTES : on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and 
Private Devotion, Small Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Moreli>(J. E.) 

Etrcill) SIUFIIFIES IN METHOD AND LANODAOE. Being 
a Manual of Geometry on the French System. Foap. 8vo. 2^. (j<l 

t. • 

Morioe (Eev. F. D.), M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 

Oxford. 

THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHUN ODES OP PINDAR. A Now 

Translation in English Verse. 

Morley (Susan). 

AILl^N FERRERS. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
THROSTLETHWAITE. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Morse (Edwatd S.), Ph. D., late Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdoin College. 

FIRST BOOR OF ZOOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. 

Mostyn (Sydney).' 

PERPLEXITY, A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Musgrave. 

STUDIES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. ^ 

Naake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, Polish, 
and Bohemian Sources. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 

Newman (John H^nryX D.D. 

OEASAOTEBISTICS FBOM THE WBITINOS OF DS. J. H. 
NEWMAN, Bein^ Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, 
and Religious, from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author’s personal approval. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With 
Portrait. 6s. 
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•Newman (Mrs.) ^ 

T(JO LATE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Noble (James Asjiproft). 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the W-ilderness. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Norman AoAe (The). 

* THE NORMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United States of America. One 
handsome volume. 8vo. 21s. 

Norris (Kev. A.) 

THE INNER AND OUTER LIFE POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. Qs. 

Notreoe (John), A.M. 

TBE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. Red edges^^ 38. Gd. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). 

THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the 
first 5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo, 288. 

Page (H. A.) 

NATHAHIEL HAWTHOBNE, A HEHOIB 07, with Btories 
now first published in this country. Large post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Page (Capt. S. Flood). ’ 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Tioctures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. l8. 

Palgkave (W. Gififord). 

HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern Narrative. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. 18«. 

Parker (Joseph), D.D. 

^HE PARACLETE : An Essay on the Personality and Ministry 
of- the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 

Parr (Harriett). 

ECHOES* OF A FAMOUS TEAR. ' Crc^nSvo. 88. Gd. 

Paul (C. Kegan).- 

GOETHE’S FAUST. A New Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. Ca. 

WILLIAM GODWIN: HIS FRIENDS AND CONTEMPOv* 
RAR^S. 2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 

H * 
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?AYNE (John). 

• SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Payne (Professor). 

LECTURES ON EDUCATION. Gd. each. 

I. Pestalozzi : the Influence of His Principles and Practice. 

II. Frdbel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Education. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science Teaching. 

Pelletan (Eugene). 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JIAII JAROTTSSEAD. Translated 
from <ihe French. By Colonel E. P. De L’Hoste With an 
Engraved Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 3«. Gd. 

Penrice (Major J.)„B.A. 

A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OP THE KO-RAN. With 
copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the Text. 
4to. 21s. 

Perceval (Kev. P.) 

TAMIL PROVERBS, WITH THEIR ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. Third Edition. 
8vo. Sewed. 9s. 

Perrier (Amelia). 

A WINTER IN MOROCCO. With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO, A New and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

A GOOD HATCH. A Novel 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Peschel (Dr,) 

MANKIND : A Soientiflo Study of the Races and Distribntion 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupa- 
tions, and Religions. 

Pettigrew (J. B.), M.D., F.E.8. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Svrimming, and'Flying. 
Second Edition. With 119 Illustrations. 5t, 

Volume VII. of the International Boientifio Series. 

PiGGOT (John), FjS.A, P.E.G.8. 

P^SU—ANCIMNT AND MODERN. PostSvo. 10s. Sd. 

PousHKiN (Alexander Serguevitch). 

BVaHAN BOSANCR. Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. ByMii. J.Btjcli8BTelf8r(n«»MouraYleCf^.. Ci. 8»o. 7s. 6a- 
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Power (Harriet). 

OUR INVALIDS: HOW SHALL WH EMPLOY AND AM7SE 

THEM? FcapSvo. 28. Gd. 

PowLETT (Lieitt. l3forton), Royal Artillery. 

EASTERN LEQENDS AND STORIES IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

Crown SvdP 5A 

Presbyter. 

DNEOLDINGS OP CHRISTUN HOPE. An Essay showing that 
the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed 
commonly called Athanasian is unscriptural. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 48. 6d. 

Pkice (Prof. Bonamy). 

CUJIRENCY AND BANKING. One Crown 8vo. C«. 

Peoctou (Richard A.) 

OUB PLACE AUONG INFINITIES. A Series of Essiiys con- 
trasting our little abode in space and time with the Infinities 
around us. To wliich are added “Essays on Astrology/’ and 
“ The Jewish Sabbath,” Gs, 

THE EXPANSE OP HEAVEN. A Scries of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Ranking (B. Montgomerie). 

STBEAUS FBOU HIDDEN SODBCES. Crown 8to. 6$. 

Ready-Money Mobtiboy. 

BEADY-KONEY HOBIIBOY. A Matter-Of-Fact Btory. Crown 
8vo. With frontispiece. 3«. 6d. 

This is one of the volumes of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

iReaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

'WAKING AND WORKING; OB, FBOH OIBIEOdD TO 
WOMANHOOD. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 58. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Five Shilling Books for the 
Young. 

' SUNBEAM WILLIE, AND OTHER STORIES, for Home Reading 
and CottagS Meetings. Small square, uniform with “ Lost Qip,” 
etc. 3 Illustrations. Is. Gd. ' 

Reoinalp Bramble. 

BEGINALD BBAKBLE. A Cynio of the Nineteenth Century*. ‘ 
An Aiitobiography. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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‘tREiD (T. Wemyss), 

CABINET POBTBAITS. Biographical Sketches of Statesmen 
of the Day. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Rhoades (James). 

TIMOLEON. A Dramatic Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 

kiBOT (Professor Th.) 

CONTEMPORAKY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. La. post 8vo. 9^ 

. An analysis of the views and opinions of the following mota- 
physicians, as expressed in their writings: — James Mill, Alexander 
Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, 
Samuial Bailey. 

HEREDITY: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. 1 vol. Largo crown 
8vo. 9«. o • 

Robertson (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

IBS UTE SET. F. W. BOBEBTSON, H.A., LIFE AND 
1ETTEB8 OF. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 7«. 6d. 

II. Li?)rary Edition, in Demy 8vo. with Two Steel Portraits. 128, 

III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 6«. 

New and Cheaper Nditums : — 

SERMONS. 

Vol. I. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vol, , II. Small crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Vol. III. Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Vol. IV. Small crown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

EXPOSITORY LSCTTTRES ON ST. PATTL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. SmaU crown 8yo. 5s. ^ 

*AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON’S «IN MEMORIAM.” 

(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
The above Works can also be had bound in half morocoo, 

A Portraitpof the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, price 28. 6d. 

NOTES OK GENESIS, Uniform with the Sermon^. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, with other literary remains. 

A New Edition, 68* 
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Boss (Mrs. Ellen), Nelsie Brook.”) 

, DAnDY’S PET. A Sketch from Humble Life. Square crowu 
8vo. Uniforro.witlf*^ Lost Gip.” with Six Illustrations. Is. 

RoXBUKGIIE LdTHIAN. 

DANTE’^AITI^ BEATEICE EEOM 1282 TO 1290. A Romdncr;. 
1 •vqI. Tost 8vo. Cloth. 

Russell (William Clark), 

KEMOIBS OF MBS. UETITIA BOOTHBT. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Russell (E. R.) 

IE VING AS HAMLET. DemySvo. Second Edition. Sowed. !«. 

Sadleij (S. W.), E.N., Author of ‘‘Jilarshall Vavasour.” 
THE AFEICAN CETJISEE. A Midshipman’s Adventures on 
the West Coast. A Book for Boys. With Three Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 

One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Three hnd Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

Samarow (Gregor). 

FOE SCEPTEE AND CEOWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 15«. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH MILLS. A Novel, 8 vols. Grown 8vo. 

GIDEON’S EOCK, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 68. 

JOAN MEEEYWEATHEE, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. 68. 

MAEGAEET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

TOO LONG UNTOLD, and other Stories. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Contents Too Long Untold— The Harpers of Men-y-don— 
Ida’s Story — Little Missy — The Shaken Nest. 

Saunders (John). 

HIEELIa Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 38. Gd. 

ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 
38. 6d. 

These works form separate volumes of the Cornhill Library of 
Fiction. 

ISRAEL MOET; OYSEMAN. The Story of the Mine. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo.* 
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ScpELL (Major von). 

THE OFEBATIOirS OF THE FIBSI ABHT UHDEB &EN..V 0 N 
GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. vt5E Wyght. Four Map,s. 
Demy 8vo. 9«. ^ 

THE OPEEATIONS OF THE FIBST ARMY GEN. VON 

STEINMETZ. Translated by Captain E. 0. Hollist. Demy 8vo. 
10«. Gd. 

These works form separate volumes of Henry S. King and 
Co.’s Military Series. 

SoHEEFP (Major W. von). 

STTfBIES IH THE NEW INFANTET TACTICS. Parts I. and 
II. * Translated from the German by Colonel Lumloy Graham. 
Demy 8vo. Ts. Gd, 

This work is one of Henry S. King and Co.’s Military'iSeries. 

Schmidt (Prof. Oscar), Strasburg University. 

THE DOCTRINE OP DESCENT AND DARWINISM. Second 

Edition. 26 Illustrations, ds. 

Being Vol. XII. of the International Scientific Series. 

HANDBOOK OP COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Crown 8vo. 

Scott (Patrick). . 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. 58. 

Seeking his Fohtune, and other Stories. 

, SEEKING HIS PORTDNE, and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 
With Four Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.’s Throe and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

Senior (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCODEVILLE. Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions with Nassau W, Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 218. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN PRANCE AND ITALY.* From 1848 to 
1852. With a Sk^ch of the Revolution of 1848. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 248. 

.Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SBVHN AUTUMN lEAVES FBOH FAIBYLAJH). Hlustratea 
with 9 Etchings. Square crown 8vo. 38 . Gd. 
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Shadwell (Major-General), C.B. 

MOUNTAIN WAEFAEE. Illustrated by the Campaign df 1799 
• in Switzerland. Transl-vtion of the Swiss Narrative com- 

piled from ♦the works of t^e Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Ako of Notes by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of- 
the Valjelline in 1085. With Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
KemarKs. t)emy 8vo. 10«. 

Sheldon (Philip). 

WOMAN’S A EIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. A Novel, 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 

Sherman (Gen. W. T.) 

MEMOIRS OF GEN. W. T. SHERMAN, Commander of the 
^deral Forces in the American Civil War. By Himself. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 24«. CopyHght Eiigluh Edition, 

Shelley (Lady). 

SHELLEY MEMOEIALS FEOM AUTHENTIC SOUECES. With 
(now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5«. 


Shipley (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

STUDIES IN MODEEN PEOBLEMS. 

Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 55. each. 


By various Writers. 


Contents. — Vol. I. 


Sacramental Confession. 
Abolition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Part I. 
The Sanctity of Marriage. 
Creation and Modern 
Science. 


Betreats for Persons Living in 
the'World. 

Catholic and Protekant. , 
The Bishops on Confession in 
the Church of England. 


Contents. — ^Vol. EE. 


Some Principles of Chris- 
tian Ceremonial. 

A Layman’s View of Con- 
fession of Sin to a Priest. 
Pa^s I. and II. 
Beservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Missions and Preaching Orders. 
Abolition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Part II. 

The First Liturgy of Edward 
VI. and our own office con- 
trasted and compared. 


Crown 


Smedley (M. B.) 

^0ARDlNa4>UI AND FAVFER SCHOOLS FOB GIRLS. 

8vo. 3s.* Qd. 
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^TH (Edward) M.D., EL.B., F.B.S. 

%[EALTH AND DISEASE, as influencod by the Daily, ^feasonal, 
and other Cyclical Changeo in the HirniAii System. A N(?w 
Edition. 7». 6d. 

FOODS. Third Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 5s. 

Volume III. of the International Scientific Serigjs. 9 

> PRACTICAL DIETARY FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND XHE 
LABOURING CLASSES. A New Edition. 3s. 6d.. 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND REMEDIABLE STAGES. 

A Now Edition. Ts. 6d. 

■ Smith (Hubert). 

TENT IIFE WITH ENGLISH GIPSIES IN NORWAY. With 
Five fhll-page Engravings and Thirty-one smaller Illustrations 
by Whymper and others, and Map of the Country showing 
Routes. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 8vo. 

Songs for Music. 

SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown 8vo. 5<?. 
Containing Songs by Reginald A. Gatty, Stephen II. Gatty, 
Greville J. Chester, and Juliana H. Ewing. 

Some Time i^ Ireland. 

SOME TIME IN IRELAND. A Recollection. Crown 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

Songs of Two Worlds. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. First Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Second Series, 
t Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a Now Writer. Third Series. 

• Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Spencer (Herbert). 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Volume V. of the International Scientific Series. 

Stevenson (Eev. W. Fleming). 

HYMNS FOB THE CHITBCH AND HOME. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete fiymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts I. For Public Wor- 
ship.— II. For Family and Private Worship.—III. For Children. 

, „ Published in various form and prices, the latter ranging 
from Bd. to 6s. Lists and fuU particulars will be furnished on 
application to the Publishers, 
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Stewart (Professor Balfour). * 

THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. Third Edition. 
With Fourteen ftigravings. 58. ^ 

Volume VT. of the Interna^lioiial Scientific Series. 

/ . 

STRETTONg(n^^sba). Author of " Jessica’s First Prayer.”, 

, CASSY. Twenty-first Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

THE KING’S SERVANTS. With Eight Illustrations. Twenty- 
sixth Thousand. Square crown 8vo. 1«. 6d, 

LOST GIF. Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Also a handsomely -hound Edition^ with Twelve Illustrations , 
price 28. Gd. 

:gHE WONDERFUL LIFE. Seventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
28 . Gd. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

FRIENDS TILL DEATH. With Illustration. Gd. 

Stubbs (Major Francis W.), Eoyal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. . • 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY : The History of 
its Organization, Equipment, and War Services. With Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. 8vc» IFreparing. 

Sully (James). 

SENSATION AND INTUITION. Demy 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

Taylor (Kev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Taylor (Sir Henry). 

IsWiN THE FAIR ANO ISAAC C0HHENV8. Sa. Cel. 

A SICILIAN SUUIUEB AND OTHER FOEHS. Ss. 6<2. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows), C.S.I., M.E.I.A. 

SEETA. A Novel. 3 vols. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THOO. 

TARA : a Mahratta Tale, 

RALPH DARNELL. 

TIPPOO SULTAN. 

/L NOBLE QUEEN. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 

N^w and Cheaper Edition in one vol. crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece. Each 68, 
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Tennyson (Alfred). 

QUEEN MABY. A Drama. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Tennyson’s (Alfred) Works. Cabinet Edition. Ten 

Volumes. Each with Portrait. 2s. 6 /. 

Cabinet Edition. 10 toIb, Complete in ^Aanasome Orna- 
mental Case. 288. ‘ • 

Tennyson’s (Alfred) Works. Author’s Edition. Com- 
plete in Five Volumes. Cloth gilt, 6s, each ; half-morocco, 
Eoxburgh style, 7s. 6fi. each. 

EARLY POEMS, and ENGLISH IDYLLS.— Vol. I. 

LOdKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, and other Poems.— Vol. II. 
THE IDYLLS OF T]?E KING (Complete).~-yoL. III. 

THE PRINCESS, and MAUD.— Vol. IV. 

ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM.— Vol. V. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 1 vol. Folio. Half- 
bound morocco, cloth sides. Six Guineas. 

Tennyson’s (Alfred) Works. Original Editions. 

POEMS. Small 8vc. 68. 

MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

THE PRINCESS. ^ Small 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

IDYLLS OF THE* KING. Small 8vo. 58. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. Collected. Small 8vo. 78. 

THE HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 48. 6d. 
GARETH AND LYNETTE. SmaU 8vo. Ss. 

ENOCH ARDEN, etc. Small 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo. 
Cloth, 38. 6d. Cloth gilt, extra, 48. ' 

SONGS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo. Cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

IN MEMORIAM. * Small 8vo. 48. 

LIBRARY EDITION. In 6 vols. 8yo. lOa. 6d. each. 

POCKET VOLUME EDITION. 11 vols. In neat case, 318. 6d. 

Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 358. 

POEMS. Illustrated Edition. 4to. 25«. 
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Thomas (Moy). 

^ FIGHT FOR LIFE, Crown Svo. With Frontispiece, 3s. M. 
This is one of'^ho volumes of ifho Cornhill Library of Fiction. 


Thomson (^T.), P.R.G.S. 

HAKAYlt ABDtTLLA. The Autobiography of 
"between the years lb08 and 1813. Demy 8vo. 


a Malay Munslu* 
12s. 


Thompson (A. C.) 

PRELUDES. A Volume of Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of “ The Roll Call ”). Svo, 7s. 6d. 


Thompson (Kev. A. S.), British Chaplain at St. 

Peterst)iirg. 

■’home words for wanderers, a Volume of Sermons. 

Crown Svo. bs. 


Thoughts in Verse. Small crown Svo. Is. 6d. 


Thring (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

HYMNS AND SACRED LYRICS. 1 vol. Foaj. Svo. 5s. 

Todd (Herbert), M.A. 

ARYAN ; or, The Stdry of the Sword. A Poem. Crown 8ro, 
78. 6d. 

Traherne (Mrs. Arthur). 

THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A NAVAL FAMILY. Crown 
Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 5«. 

Travers (Mar.) 

♦ THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON. A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crowfi Svo. 

» 

Trevandrum Observations. 

OBSERVATIONS OF MAGNETIC DECLINATION MADE AT 
TREVANDRUM AND AGUSTIA MALLEY in the Observatories 
of his ^Jiglmess the Maharajah of Travancore, G.C.S.I., in the 
Years 1852 to 1860. Being Trevandrum Magiietical Observa- 
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